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VOL. IV. NO. 13_ 
Further Increase 
Is Predicted in 
Federal Expenses 


Revenues Will Finance Debt | 
Reduction Despite Cost of 


Public Works, Mr. 
Tilson Says. 


Record for Short 
Session Reviewed 
Large Number of Important 
Measures Passed; Unneces- | 


sary and Expensive Bills 
Were Rejected. 


Government expenditures will continue 
to increase for some years, but Govern- 
ment revenue will be able to carry on 
the necessary public improvements with- 
out disturbing the debt-reduction pro- | 


gram, the majority leader of the House, 
Representative Tilson (Rep.), of New 
Haven, Conn., stated in a review of the 
record of Congress made public March 16. 
He said that with farm relief “coming in 
the next session,” the new naval build- 
ing program, continued appropriations | 
for Mississippi flood control, rivers and | 
harbors improvements, and the public | 
building program, “it is safe to expect | 
the expenditures to continue moderately | 
to increase for some years rather than to 
diminish.” 
Expensive Bills Rejected. 
Mr. Tilson said that “we have suc- | 
cessfully withstood the pressure for pas- 
sage of unnecessary and expensive leg- | 
islation,” yet’ the total number of bills | 
enacted into law in the session just 
closed is “a record for a short session 
of Congress.” He outlined some of the 
important legislation of the last Con- 
gress. The full text of his statement 
follows: 


The list of bills of major importance 
that have been written into law since 
Congress met last December is not a long | 
one, but this is not because there has been 
any unwillingness on the part of either 
Congress or President Coolidge to face 

roblems as they present themselves. | 

oubtless the fact that a new Chief 
Executive who must bear the responsi- 
bility of executing during the next four | 


years the laws enacted has had a re- | 
straining influence. | 

The Constitution wisely joined the Con- 
gress and the President in making the 
laws which the latter must execute. It | 
is well, therefore, where delay is not 
dangerous that the Executive who is to 
administer the law should be the one 
to take part in its exactment; though to 
the credit of the retiring President it 
must be said that he never evaded an is- 
sue or shirked a responsibility. 

Number Enacted Not Great. 

Although the number of bills of major 
importance enacted into law during the 
short session has not been very great, 
this fact may well be considered not in 
derogation but as high praise when all | 
the bills introduced proposing legislation 
—good, bad, and indifferent—are taken 
into account. 

In view of the well-organized fact that 
there are alrdeay far too many laws, it 
should be accounted unto us for righte- 
ousness that we have successfully with- 
stood the pressure for the passage of 
numerous bills that may be properly 
classed under the general heading of un- 
necessary and expensive legislation. Of 
the bills failing to become laws during 
the session there are, of course, ex- 
ceptions to the classification just indi- 
cated, and to one of these I shall now 
refer. 

It is a matter of sincere regret that a 
reapportionment bill did not pass at the 
short session of Congres. I have so often 
expressed myself on this subject on the 
floor of the House and elsewhere that I 
shall not dwell upon it here except to re- 
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Decline Is Recorded 
In Wholesale Prices 





Levels for February Slightly 
Lower Than in January. 


The general level of wholesale prices 
declined in February, the downward tend- 
ency in foods, cotton textiles and several 
raw materials groups including rubber, | 
more than offsetting the advances in coal, | 
certain metal products, building materi-% 
als and chemicals and drugs, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of La- | 
bor, stated March 16. The full text of | 
the statement follows: 

The Bureau’s weighted index number 
computed on prices in the year 1926 as 
the base and including 550 commodities 
or price series, stands at 96.7 for Febru- 
ary compared with $7.2 for January, a 
decrease of one-half of one per cent. 
Compared with February, 1928, with an 
index number of 96.4, an increase of 
nearly one-third of one per cent is shown, 

Farm products followed the general 
acewnward price trend, increases for 
grains, hogs, and eggs being more than 
offset by decreases for beef cattle, poul- 
try, hay, potatoes, tobacco, and wool. The 
net decrease for the group was one-half 
of one per cent, 

Foods also showed & net price decline, 
due to decreases for fresh and mess beef, | 
lamb, veal, cheese, oranges, lemons, and 
¢ngar, Butter, fresh and cured pork, cof- 
fee, flour, and lard, on the other hand, ; 
were higher than in January. The de- 
crease for the group as a whole was 
three-fourths of one per cent. 

Hides and skins again showed a radi- 
cal price decline, while leather also de- 
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| tual business operations in trade-marked | 


| trol the spread of the pest. 


| other aids in the 


Non-stop Discharge | 
Of Air Mail Foreseen 


Will Be Next Aircraft Develop-' 
ment, Mr. Kelly Thinks. 


The next development in a’rcraft will 
be the receiving and discharging of mail } 
from airplanes wtihout disturbing the 
speed of the planes, Representative Kelly 
(Rep.), of Pittsburgh, Pa., stated orally 
March 16. He said that tests already 
are being made on the Pacific coast with! 
devices for this purpose, The tests are) 
under private, not government, auspices, 
although the government officials are 
awaiting the results with some interest, | 
it was explained. AIA 

“I believe this dropping and picking | 
up of mail while airplanes are in flight 
will be brought about in the aircraft de- | 
velopments of the near future,” Mr. | 
Kelly said. “Already, devices patented 
by a San Francisco inventor to meet) 
this situation are being tested out pri-| 
vately. The device is based on the prin- | 
ciple of a reel of wire, dropped from the 
plane. At the end of the rope or wire, | 
wound or unwound on the reel, a ball is 
maneuvered into a huge canvas recep-| 
tacle on the ground. The ball is led into! 








| a slot and is fastened onto a mail bag. | 


The bag is then lifted and the wire, 
wound up on the reel, ' 

“Similarly, the mail is let down over a 
drum and swung from the end of a wire} 
or rope, a bag is dropped into a recep-| 
tacle, a rope led into a slot, a ball is re-| 
leased from the mail bag, and so on, and: 
all without the flight of the airplane be- | 
ing interfered with and without danger 


to the people on the ground.” | 


Inquiry Continued : 


Into Agreements to | 
Fix Resale Prices 





| MacCracken. 
full text: 


Trade Commission to Issue)! 
Report on Business Opera- 
tions Covering Trade- 
marked Goods. 


An additional report 1n connection with | 
the investigation of the Federal Trade} 
Commission into resale price maintenance | 
will be filed with Congress, it was an-' 
nounced by the Commission March 16.| 
This report, it was stated, will give the! 
results of the Commission’s study of ac-' 


and otherwise identified goods, while the! 


first report covered the general, legal and 
economic aspects of the subject. (The 
first report was published in the issue 
of January 30.) 


The announcement of the Commission 
was contained in its monthly review of 
its work, which also stated that returns 
now are being received on questionnaires | 
sent out to wholesalers in connection! 
with the Commission’s investigation inte! 
the operation of chain stores. It also was 
shown that the Commission had pending | 
March 1 a total of 584 applications for! 
complaints of various forms of alleged: 
unfair competition. 

There were 588 such applications on 
file February 1, and 589 on January 1,| 
which was the highest number pending! 
since last September 1, when there were; 
585. This was the, largest number since 
September 1, 1925. The full text of 
the Commission’s statement covering the} 
progress in the various inquiries follows:) 

Commission Inquiries, ; 

Resale Price Maintenance: The Com-: 
mission has sent tg Congress the first 
part of its report on resale price mainte- | 
nance, which deals with the general,' 
legal and economic aspects of the sub-! 
ject. The report has been printed as! 
a House document. The remainder of 
the report has not been completed. It! 
will include a study of actual business 
results of dealing in trade-marked or! 
otherwise identified products. ‘ 

“Blue Sky” Securties: Owing to the 
pressure of other work little progress 
was made on tis inquiry, which is a 
study of the fraudulent sale of worth-| 
less or so-called “blue sky” securities. | 

Price Bases: The several factors cov- | 
ering distribution and the causes for| 
adoption of the various systems of geo- 
graphical price differences constitute the 
main part of this inquiry. The progress 
is necessarily slow as the work requires 
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Im portation of Parasites of Corn Borer 


As Aid in Control Work to Be Expedited 


Facilities for Collecting Insect Enemies of Crop Pest 


Safety in Flying Greater Volatility 


Found in Gasoline 


Promoted by Use ‘Tendency Toward Better Frac- 
° tionation Noted in Survey. 
Of Radio Beacons 


Mr. MacCracken Says Wire- 
less Enables Pilots to Fol- 
low Courses and to As- 

certain Location. 


The motor gasoline marketed in the 
United States this winter was slightly 
more volatile than that sold during the 
previous winter, the Department of Com- 
merce announced March 16, as the result 
of a motor gasoline survey made by the 
Bureau of Mines. This characteristic, it} 
was added, was shown by a slight lower- 
ing of the distillation temperatures, par- 
ticularly at the average initial and 20- 


Growth of Aviation 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, MARCH 18, 1 


| “in- the: air,” 


Aided by Science 





Civil Aeronautics Said to Have 
Become an Integral Part of 
American Industry and 
Transportation 


Civil aeronautics in the United States 
no longer is “fon the threshold,’’ but has 
entered effectively into the business 
world arid, without subsidy, has become 
an integral part of American industry 
and transportation, it was stated March 
16 by the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, William P. Mac- 
Cracken, Jr. 

Scientific progress has aided expan- 
sion in commercial flying, Mr. Mac- 
Cracken added, explaining how radio 
beacons provide means by which _ pilots 
may ascertain course and location in 
foggy weather and how other uses of 
radio in connection with aircraft has 
aided in development of flying. 

It is possible for passengers in the 
cabin of a large airplane to tune in on 
radio programs while flying, said Mr. 
The statement follows in 


What does the immediate future hold? 
It would be rash to venture a _ predic- 
tion. Already one of our experienced 
airmen is planning a nonstop flight 
around the world. Great projects are 
for the air. An _ intense 
and almost ferverish activity is every- 
where in evidence, 

Progress Predicted. 

We see, in the near future, passenger 
planes controlled by automatic pilots. 
Diesel-type engines are already here, gas- 
burning plants are thought of, adjustable | 
propellers promise to provide -the. air- 
plane with the equivalent of the speed- 
change mechanism of the automobile. The 
floating airport is under construction, 
and one can anticipate launching de- 
vices and arresting gears applied to com- 
mercial flight. 

We are witnessing the entrance into 
the air of the private pilot who flies “for 





| the fun of the thing” and in the course 


of his daily routine; he is beginning to 
make his appearance here, there, and 
everywhere. The airplane is rapidly com- | 
ing within the price range of the average 
wage-earner. 

Many improvements of the plane are 
in process. To name only one: 
ments just recently completed show that, 
by clever sound-proofing, the noise 
within the cabin of a passenger plane, | 
which in the past has been so clangorous | 
as to be well-nigh deafening, can be re- 
duced to a quarter of the previously ex- 
isting volume. 

Work of Aeronautics Branch. 

What part does the Department of 
Commerce play in this activity? The Air 
Commerce Act of 1926 assigned to our 
department the promotion and regulation 


Experi- | 





'per-cent boiling points. 


The full text of the Department’s state- | 


ment follows: 

The motor gasoline survey just com- 
pleted by the Bureau of Mines is the 
nineteenth in a series of semiannual sur- 


veys of the gasoline marketed in different | 
The present sur-| 
vey was conducted in Boston, New York, | 


parts of the country. 


Washington, Pittsburgh, Chicago, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Omaha, Denver, San 
Francisco, Laramie, Wyo., and Bartles- 
ville, Okla. The 12 cities im which sam- 
ples have been collected were chosen as 
representative of the more {important 
marketing territories, as 


of every gasoline sold in the entire coun- 
try. r 
Inthe past a distinct difference usually 
existed between “winter” and “summer” 
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Preference Is Urged 
For Business Firms 


In Extending Credit 





Governor of Reserve Board 
Says Effort Is Being Made 
To Avoid Higher 
Discount Rate. 


i “was obvi-| 
lously impracticable to obtain a sample 
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Trade Alliances 
Show Progressin- 
Foreign Nations 


Summary of 1928 Activities | 
Indicates Year Was Mark- 
ed by Consolidation 

Of Position. | 


Price of Aluminum 


Reduced by Cartels | 


Problems of Internal Adminis- 
tration Solved; Few New 
Associations Were 
Organized. 





Progress made by tne _ International 
cartel movement in 1928 was character- 
ized by a consolidation of position and 
the solution of certain problems of in- 
ternal administration rather than by the 
creation of new organizations of first 
limportance, it was stated March 16 by 
the Chief of the Division of Regional 
Information, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
|mestic Commerce, Louis Domeratzky, in | 
a review of the international cartel | 
|movement last year. 

Aluminum Price Reduced. , 

In the case of the aluminum cartel, it 
|was found necessary to make a further 
|jreduction in the price of aluminum, 
| which was attributed to the indirect in- 
‘fluence of American interests. While the 
European aluminum cartel can not be | 
regarded as very successful from the 
price standpoint, it has been renewed 
for three years for the alleged purpose 
of presenting a united front against 
anticipated competition from the Ameri- 
can-controlled Canadian plants, Mr. | 
|Domeratzky stated. 
| Another development during the year 
|was the overproduction by the British | 
in the rail producers cartel, to mect an 





Establishment of a policy among lend-| increasing demand from the Dominions. 


ers of money which will insure that “busi-| What will be done about this situation | 


ness gets credit at reasonable rates and | 


let others take what is left”? was urged 
by the Gower or of the Federal Reserve 
Board, Roy A.-Young, in a speech March 


16 before the Commercial Club of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in which he discussed the 
credit situation in detail. 


‘ The Governor called upon all persons |during the preceding; two years, when 
‘interested in maintaining an ample sup-|the continental steel cartel and the cop- 
ply of credit for commerce and industry|per and aluminum cartels, to mention 
to cooperate to the end that such financ-|only the outstanding organizations, were 
ing may be had without the exaction of|launched on their career. 
|exorbitant toll, and declared that he be- | be assumed that the movement made no 
lieved the best principle to apply was! progress at all during 1928, but merely 
jthat of “‘hoss sense.” based on experi- 


ence and reflection. Mr. Young held that 
business financing was entitled to a share 


|of credit. for its stocks and bonds, pro- 
|vided such operations were on a sound 


basis, but he added that such financing 


was not entitled to all of the credit or an} 


unreasonable proportion of it. 
Corrective Measures, 


| { 
has not been settled yet, it was stated. | 
|The following is the full text of the 
| statement: 
Position Strengtivened. 

| A survey of the international cartel 
movement during the past year fails to 
reveal any striking developments com- 
|parable to those which had taken place 





It must not 


|that such progress was characterized 
|more by a consoiidation of position and 
the solution of certain problems of in- 
{ternal administration than by the crea- 
ition of new organizations of first im- 
portance. 

The absolute control 
|tional copper market by the copper car- 
|tel, as shown by the price movement and 


It was explained by the Governor that |the elimination of speculative trading, 
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| of civil aeronautics. 


So the Aeronautics | 
Branch, of which I am privileged to be} 
the head, inspects all planes to see that | 
they are “airworthy.” It examines rates, 
and licenses the pilots and mechanics. It . 
establishes and enforces air-traffic rules. ; aks . sad 

Civil airways and their equipment, with | Removal of the quarantine manne 
intermediate landing fields, beacon lights | because of the existence of ioe 
and radio apparatus, and other aids to | mouth disease among livestock in Cali- 
air navigation are set up and maintained | fornia areas was announced March 16 
through the instrumentality of this serv-|by the Department of Agriculture. The 
ice. The establishment of airports is|"emoval is effective March 18. The full 
actively encouraged. Air maps are pub- | text of the Department’s statement fol- 
lished. Scientific research and develop-| lows: 


Quarantine on Livestock 
In California Removed 











ment work are being constantly carried | 


The outbreak was of the shortest dura- 


out. jtion and involved the smallest number of 
Some four-score millions of miles are| premises and animals of any of the out- 
now flown annually by air transport and|breaks that have occurred. It also 
air services in the United States. The|caused the least interference with agri- 
operation of air-mail and passenger /|culture and industry in the surrounding 
routes is proving profitable to some of |territory. Extensive inspections indicate 
the carriers. Our exports of aviation|that the last vestige of the disease was 
equipment are rapidly increasing. | destroyed four weeks ago, but as a pre- 
At the end of the caiendar year 1928)|cautionary measure the premises 
|which the disease was found are being 
held under veterinary supervision pend- 
=jing the outcome of the customary tests. 
|As a still further safeguard the Depart- 
;|ment will maintain an adequate force 
|of trained veterinarians in the locality. 
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Be Enlarged by Department of Agriculture. | Complete 


Importation of European corn borer’ 
parasites and introduction of the insects | 
into the Corn Belt in the campaign be-' 
ing waged by the Department of Agricul. 
ture against the pest is to be speeded up 
for the coming season, it was stated 
orally on March 16 by Dr. W. H. Larvi-| 
mer, entomologist in charge of the Di-: 
vision of Cereal and Forage Insects, ' 

Too much should not be expected of 
the increased facilities to collect and in- 
troduce the parasite in the corn borer) 
territory, Dr, Larrimer said. He pointed 
ou that the parasites only aid in killing, 
off the corn borer, and they can not con- 
Dr. Larri- | 
mer said that the utilization of parasites | 
in fighting the pest is less expensive than! 
control of the corn! 
borer. 

Parasites, Dr. Larrimer explained, are 
collected in Europe and introduced in se- | 
lected spots in the parts of the corn belt | 
afflicted with the European corn borer, , 
He said that the sturdy parasites live. 
through the winter. The following year, 
he explained, the Department of Agri- | 
culture introduces another brood of para- 





sites to interbreed with the sturdy ones | 
that have survived, so that the colony 
will be strengthened and become adapted 
to the environment. | 

In explaining the reason for parasite 
introduction D. W, Jones, Associate En- 
tomologist of the Division of Cereal and 
Forage Insects, said: 

“The status of an insect in its native 


News Summary 
and Index 


... of every article in 


habitat is the result of years of natural this issue will be 
selection, the struggle against enemies found on the Back 
and diseases, asad the varying abundance 

or scarcity of its food. Many other fac- Page. 


tors, more numerous than can be fully 
realized, influence this struggle for sur- 
vival that is waged by a given species; 
and one of the most wonderful things in 
the world is the interrelation which ob- 
tains among these many varying factors 
and the manner in which a single insect 
species reacts to each factor. 

“When an insect is carried to a new | 
ey, it eenen new penne Some | T B k 
of these tend to stimulate and others to | 
retard its increase. In other words, the ura to ac Page 
forces that operate in preserving the 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 
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|there was a naturally resulting higher|and the renewal of the zine and alumi- 
linterest rate always coming from con-|num cartels may be regarded as indica- 
| ditions of th® sort existing now, and that jtion of the cartel tendencies during 1928. | 
|the Federal Reserve Board was not con-|A brief examination of the outstanding | 


|develo>ments in the most important in- 
)ternational cartels for the past year will 
|serve to bear out the general statement. 
Steel Cartel Uncertain. 

This 
without any change in the quota and no 


definite action for tae organization of the | 


subsidiary selling organizations for 
blooms, billets, slabs, and sheet bars. 
With the approach of the period for de- 
nunciation, it is doubtful if any action 
will be taken, in view of the uncertainty 
as to the renewal of the cartel. While 
there has been a certain amount of pres- 
sure for the increase in total quota, 
partly from France, which has overpro- 
duced for the first time since the estab- 
lishment of the cartel, it was decided to 
refrain from taking any action that might 
interfere with the upward price move- 
ment. Germany obtained at the March 
meeting an addition of 50,000 tons to its 
jmonthiy export quota, without any 
change in the penalties for overproduc- 
tion. 

| In the case of the Central European 
group, which had also applied for a 


downward revision of the penalties for | 
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Refusal to Apportion 


Legislature Is Tested 


me Court Asked to Re- 
view Illinois Case. 

The Supreme Court of, the United 
States has just been asked to review h 
jo which involves the question of the 
|duty of a legislative body to reapportion 
its membership, as constitutionally pro- 
vided, in conformity with changes 
population of the legislative districts. 

_ This question is raised by John B. 
|Fergus, a taxpayer and citizen of Cook 
County, Ill, who has just filed a peti- 
tion for a writ of certidrari in the case 
jof Fergus v. Kinney, Tyreasurer of the 
|State of Illinois, No, J67, asking the 
| Supreme Court to reviéw «the decision 
of the Supreme Court @f the State of 
| Illinois, 

Mr. Fergus is seeking to enjoin the 
|State Treasurer from. paying salaries 
to the members of the 56th General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois, on the 
theory that since the State has not been 
| *pportioned since 1901, they are not 
\legally holding office. 

Section 6 of Article IV of the Constitu- 


Supre 





in 


é 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


| free from the 


a text of the announcement follows: 


of the interna- | 


year 
| Measures, Cuba 


N 
To Measure X-ray 


Plan Enables Precise Deter- 
minations of Dosage. | 


Development of a precise method of 


| measuring the unit of X-ray dosage was 


announced March 16 by the Department 
of Commerce in a statement which fol- 


| lows in full text: 


A standard method of measuring this 


quantity, which will be reproducible and) 
errors present in_ the) 
methods now used, is most desirable, 
since the success of X-ray treatment is 
dependent on the accurate control of the 
dosage given to the patient. 

The Bureau of Standards has studied 
the methods of measurement now in use, 


| employing an accurately controlled direct 


current voltage for the X-ray tube. The 
same equipment was used in trying out 
each method, thus eliminating instru- 
mental errors. The sources of error 
present in the different methods were 


| discovered, and their probable values de- 
| termined. 


It was found possible to duplicate the 
differences recorded in Behnken’s and 
Gasser’s determination, both in magni-| 


| tude and direction. A full report on this 


work, including complete description of 
the Bureau’s equipment for the stand- 
ard measurement of Roentgen dosage, 
will be given in a forthcoming number of 
the Bureau of Standards Journal of Re- 
search, 


World Consumption 
And Output of Sugar 
Continzes to Rise 


Total Crop Estimated at 5.2 


Per Cemt Above Last 
Season’s Record 
Production. 


A supply o£. raw sugar for 1928-29 
over 1,600,000 short tons greater than 
that of 1927-28, is noted ina review of 
the world sugar situation made public 


on Mareh 16° by the Bureau of Agpi- 
cultural, Econemics of the Department 
of..Agricultur®. 

A world consumption of all raw sugars 
for 1927-28 is estimated at 28,375,000 
short tons, 4.8 per cent more than con- 
sumption for 1926-27, the Bureau said. 
““Only the Americas are shown to have 
failed to expand materially in sugar con- 
sumption,” it was stated by the Bureau, 
Pointing out that practically all of the 
decline is credited to the United States. 

“One of the outstanding factors of the 
Present sugar season is,” the Bureau 
declared, “the removal of crop. restric- 
tions in Cuba, which had been .in effect 
Since the 1925-26 sugar season.”’ The 


Production Unrestricted. 

Unrestricted production and export is 
the program in sugar producing coun- 
tries for 1928-29, as against the actual 
and suggested restriction schemes of a 
ago. Umder the export control 
sent less sugar to the 
United States in 1928 than in 1927. 
Prices in 1928 were generally lower than 
in the preceding year. World production 
and consumption continue to increase 
with figures for 1928-29 larger than in 
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ppointed 
To Study Permits 
For Oil Drilling 


Three Officials of Interior 
Department Named by 
Secretary Wilbur to 

Conduct Inquiry. 


Production Leases 


To Be Restricted 


Plan Described as First Step 
Of Broad Policy Designed 


To Conserve Public 
Land Resources. 


The Secretary of the Interior, Ray L. 
Wilbur, with the approval of President 
Hoover, has appointed a board of three 
officials of the Department of the In- 
terior to pass upon outstanding permits 
|to prospect for oil on Gowernment lands 
}and to recommend which of these per- 
|mits should be canceled, it was an- 
nounced at the Departmemt on March 16, 
| The board consists of the Commissioner 
lof the General Land Office, William 
|Spry; the Director of the Geological 
|Survey, Dr. George Otis Smith, who is 
also ome of the technical advisors to the 
|Federal Oil Conservation Board, and the 
|Solicitox of the Department of the In- 
terior, Edward C, Finney. 

Preliminary Steps. 

That President Hoover’s restriction of 
oil development in public lands is merely 
afirst step toward a broad policy of con- 
serving all public-land resources, was the 
)opiniom expressed by former-@»2presenta- 
|tive Wnter (Rep.), of Casper, Wyo.. 
March 16 following a conference with the 
| Presidersnt. Such a conser-wation plan, ac- 
| cording to the ex-Congressman, is now 
being studied by the President. 

President Hoover feels, it was stated 
by Mr. Winter, that the public-land 
States youngest in oil development will 
|b bemefited by the newly inaugurated 
plan of conservation. ‘When the lands 
are opened for development, the oil will 
bring a igor beh Mr. Winter said. 
olicy Given A oval. 

) The President's police was Praisodeae: 
oral statements made March 16 by Sen- 
ator Oddie (Rep.), of Nevada, chairman 
|of the Committee on Mimes and Mining, 
and Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia. 

| Senator Oddie declared that the pres- 
ent overproduction of oil results “in an 
unbalanced state of the industry which 
|works to the disadvantage of the smaller 
|\producer,”’ and hence “‘any step which 
tends to bring about a balanced state 
is desirable.” He expressed the opinion 
that many smaller operators would be 
forced out unless some steps are taken 
j\to harmonize productiom with demand. 

Mr. Oddie said, however, that he docs 
not favor an extension of the oil policy to 
|inlude the minerel industry. He can see 
ho reason, he said, why there should be 
any additional restrictions imposed upon 
ae issuance of mineral prospecting per- 
mits. 

Senator Shortridge declared that the 
| President’s policy is “a great step in the 
direction of conservation of natural re- 
Sources”? and one which, he said, “has 
my hearty approval.” 

f an investigation discloses that the 


cartel went through the year | 


1927-28, The current season opened with | 2 
world stocks higher than a year earlier, “°Mditions laid down when any of the 
especially in the United States and Cuba.| development permits were issued have 
| Prices since the turn of the year have|"t been lived up to, Senator Shortridge 
| been lower than in several years, with said, these permits should be cancelled. 
prices in the United States the lowest | He expressed the hope that the conserva- 
Since 1922. j Hon policy might also be applied to other 
Including official and trade fizures, the natural resources such as forests on 
1928-29 world sugar crop is estimated at public lands, - : 
29,745,000 short tons raw sugar, or 5.2 General Policy Explained. , 
Secretary Wilbur's order appointing 
| the board sets forth the general policy 
|of the Department relative to the 20,000 
outstanding permits om  publie lands. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 














Unification of Relief 
For Veterans Sought 


Merging of Three Federal 
Agencies Considered. | 


j 





| . A change in organization of the Gov-| 
ernment which would consolidate the} 
Veterans’ Bureau, the Pension Bureau, 
and the Natiorial Soldiers’ homes was| 
discussed with President Hoover, March 
16, by Representative Williamson (Rep), 
of Custer, N. Dak. | 

Such reorganization, explained Mr,| 
Williamson, who is chairman of the House 
Commitiee on Expenditures for the In-! 
terior Department, would place in th 
Veterans’ Bureau the Pension Bureau, 
which is now in the Interior Department, 
| and the National Home for Disabled Vol-| 
unteer Soldiers, and the United States 
Soldiers’ Home, now independent execu- 
tive establishments. The Veterans’ Bu- 
reau, Mr. Williamson said, would retain 
its status as an independent executive 
office, 

The transfer of functions of the Pro- 
hibition Bureau of the Department of the 
Treasury to the Department of Justice 
also was discussed with the President. 
Such a transfer, in the opinion of Rep- 
resentative Williamson, would require an 
Act of Congress. 

Representative Williamson expressed a 
doubt that the reorganization would be! 
considered in the special session of Con- 
gress, pointing out that Congressional 
ieaders are Opposed to more than a lim- 
ited organization of the House of Rev-! 
resentatives umtil the regular session be- 
2zins in December. 

Legislation to place the Pension Bu- 
reau and Soldiers’ homes in the Veterans’ 
Bureau was under consideration by his 
Committee for about six months during 
the last Congress, said Mr. Williamson, 
but the bill was not completed in time 
to be reported to the House, 


» 


| (Comtinued on Page LO, Column aq 


Where actual drilling operations have 
been started and are beimg continued, it 
1s stated, opportunity will be given to 
carry on developmental work to de- 
termine finally the character of the land, 
but where no drilling has been done or 
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Mr. McNary Outlines 
Farm Relief Problems 





Steps to Prevent Overprodue- 
tion Are Adwoeated, 





Speaking on the possibilities of farm 
relief legislation in the coming special 
session of Congress, Senator McNary 
(Rep.)}, of Oregon, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, im an address delivered over the 
radio on March 16, advocated steps to 
encourage cooperative marketing asso- 
clations, improved methods of farming, 
adjustments of tariff, tax, and trans- 
portation rates, and general crop in- 
surance. The Scnator’s speech follows 
in full text: 

Since no small part of the difficulties 
of farmers during the last several years 
have grown out of the creation of sur- 
pluses, every effort shes-ald pe made to 
prevemt the damaging effects of over- 
production through a better adjustment 


\of supply to market requirements, This 


calls for the energetic support by Con- 
gress of price analysis and outlook 
work, which is fundamental in any ef- 
fort to adjust acreages to the needs of 
the market. 

It calls for intensive salesmanship of 
outlook information through the exten- 
sion forces, both Federal and State 
through cooperative organizations of 
producers in order that farmers will ac- 
quire that social consciousness that will 
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in in Employment 
Noted for February 
Over January Level 


Manufacturing Industries 
Show Largest Increase 
Since 1922 and Payrolls 
Rise 6.9 Per Cent. 


Employment increased 1.9 per cent in 


= 
INDEX 


pay-roll totals increased 6.9 per cent, 
according to the monthly report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Labor. The full text of the statement | 
follows: 


The return to normal working condi- 
-tions after the January inventory and 
epair season in certain industries, the 
settling down of trade and mining con- 
ditiohs, and a seasonal gain in hotel busi- 
ness, account for increases in February, 
although the increases in 1929 are some- 
what greater than usual. 

This report is based upon returns from 
25,772 establishments having in Febru- 
ary 4,683,042 employes whose combined 
earnings in one week were $130,557,861. 
The classes of employment included were 
manufacturing, mining, public utilities. 
trade, and hotels. 

* Employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries increased 2.3 per cent in February, 
1929, as compared with January, and 
pay-roll totals increased 7.7 per cent, as 
‘shown by reports made to the Bureau 
‘of Labor Statistics by 12,143 establish- 
ments in 54 of the principal manufactur- 
ing industries of the United States. These 
establishments in February had 3,410,944 
employes whose combined earnings in 
one week were $95,177,353. These em- 
ployes represent nearly 53 per cent of 
all employes in the. 54 industries consid- 
ered and more than 40 per cent of the 
total number of employes in all manu- 
facturing industries of the United States. 
Gain is Larger Than Usual. 
. An increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment in February has been shown each 
year since the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics begun its expanded report on vol- 
ume of employment in July, 1922, but 
this increase of 2.3 per cent in February, 
1929, is considerably greater than in any 








‘ 


“of the six complete years preceding. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
“weighted index of employment in manu- 
‘facturing industries for February, 1929, 
is 97.4, as compared with 95.2 in 
January, 1929, and 93.0 for February, 
1928; the weighted index for pay-roll to- 
tals for February, 1929, is 101.8, as com- 
pared with 94.5 for January, 1929, and 
93.9 for February, 1928. The monthly 
‘average for 1926 equals 100. ; 

Forty-two of the 54 separate indus- 
triés had more employes in February 
than in January, and the small decreases | 
in the remaining 12 industries were | 
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Wood Cuts in Collection of W. L. Schreiber, 


Program to Reduce Debt Will Continue 
Despite Increase in Federal Expenses 


Representative Tilson Says Large Number of Important 
Measures Were Passed at Short Session. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


iterate that the failure of Congress to 


|for potential additional irrigation in the | 


| Are Major Problems 


| early consideration in the new adminis- | 
| tration, namely, farm relief and tariff | 000,000 and the agreement approved by 


act on this matter is in violation of our | future when needed, and for a possibly 
duty under the Constitution and strikes | necessary increased water supply for Los 
to the very root of representative gov- Angeles and other southern Californi 
ernment. | cities. The incidental hydroelectric 


It is a matter for congratulation on| Power to be produced proved to be the | 


this side of the Capitol that we have|chief of contention during the long 
done our part by passing a bill which | drawn out consideration of this measure. 
has been allowed to die in the Senate. I} Early in the session. the task of 
hope that this bill may have an early | funding the debts owned to us as a re- 
resurrection in the extra session and be-| sult of the World War was practically 


| come one of the noteworthy achievements | completed by the approval of an agree- 


| ment reached with Greece, and an amend- 
|ment of the agreement formerly reached: 
| with Austria in order to permit the lat- 
| ter country to improve its financial con- 
|dition. The larger debts have already 
been funded except that the agreement 
proposed with France has not been 
ratified. 

The total Greek debt amounts to $18,- 


of the new Congress. 


Tariff and Farm Relief 


As a direct outcome of the general 
elections two major problems, somewhat 
closely related, are to be presented for | 


revision. In preparation for the latter Congress provides that it shall be re- 
the Committee on Ways and Means, hav-| paid to us over a period of 62 years. 
ing jurisdiction of the subject matter, The change in the agreement with Aus- 
began hearings early in January cover-|tria permits that country to raise a loan 


Army Signal Corps 
Develops New Radio 


Receiver for Planes 


Donated to Library 


Apparatus Is Said to Have | There are upwards of 20,000 engrav- 


Safety Advaniages in Ad- 
to Com- 
pactness. 


dition 


ings in the collection of woodcuts of 
the 15th, 16th, 17th and 18th centuries 
presented to the Library of Congress by 


‘ 


‘Avtuorizep STATEMENTS OntY Ans PreseNTED Heretn, | Berna 
PusnisHep WitTHouT CoMMENT BY~THE UNritep States DaILy 





of Congress, Described 


Gift of Dr. and Mrs. Vollbehr, of Berlin, Said to Consist 
Of More Than 2,000 Engravings. 


mentary and supplementary. They are 
now, happily, under one roof in a public 
institution, 


P The third and ‘most widely known of 
Dr. and Mrs. H: F. Vollbehr, it was|Dr. Vollbehr’s collections, that of 15th 
stated by the Library March 16, in de-| century books, remains in his hands, 


| scribing the nature and extent of the 

A new radio receiver for use in air-| collection. The full text of the state- 
ment follows: ‘ 

The receipt by the Library of Con- 

| gress of the Schreiber collection of wocd- 


| craft which the Department of War be- 
| lieves to be- a “decided advance in the 
{radio art,” has just been developed by 
| the Signal Corps of the United States; cuts from early ilulstrated books, pre- 
| Army. An announcement describing | sented to it by Dr. and Mrs. Otto H. F. 
| the invention, made public by the Depart- | Vollbehr, of Berlin, makes evident to 
|ment of War March 16 follows in full| those viewing them now for the first 
| text: | time the remarkable nature of the gift. 
| One of the interesting ideas incorpo-| There are upwards of 20,000 engravings 
| rated in the instrument is the physical |,in the lot. 

| contour of the receiver designed for the! ‘The selection shows throughout the 
| safety of flyers. The control knobs, | discriminating judgment of the former 
| dials, etc., have been constructed so that| owner, Prof. Wilhelm L. Schreiber, of 
| they project as little as possible from} Potsdam, preeminent as an authority in 
| the face of the receiver, and are care-; the field, and the author of numerous 
| fully beveled to avoid the possibility of | writings on early wood engravings, in- 
jcatching the clothing or equipment of | cluding his well known manual on the 
ithe aviator. This is a safety precaution | subject, published, in the first edition, in 
in the event that it becomes necessary | nine volumes issued from time to time 


| to the extra session. 


ing the entire tariff act and lasting | 


throughout the short session of Congress. 

Subcommittees designated for the pur- | 
pose will make a thorough study of the | 
vast amount of information brought out 
at the hearings and will prepare a bill | 
for consideration of the extra session. | 

The preparation of a bill for farm 
relief was also provided for in one of 
the deficiency appropriation, bills just 
passed authorizing the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture to hold hear- 
ings and submit their recommendations 
It is hoped that 
the preliminary preparations made by the 


| retiring Congress will enable the new 
| Congress to perform promptly and well 


the very important task assigned to it 
in connection with these two ail-absorb- 
ing subjects. 

The most important work of every 
regular session of Congress is the con- 
sideration and passage of the great sup- 
ply bills upon which depends the proper 
functioning of all the various activities 
of the Government. It involves a thor- 
ough study of the annual Budget and a 
searching inquiry into the purpose and 
manner of expenditure of the enormous 
sums carried in the annual appropria- 
tion bills. Under the constitutional ar- 
rangement of the power of the two 
branches of Congress it was doubtless 
intended that the House of Representa- 
tives should not only be responsible for 
originating money bills, but as a corol- 
lary to this that it should give most 
thorough consideration to bills appropxi- 
ating money. 

More and more each year as the other 


‘mostly seasonal. The cigar industry re-| branch is increasingly devoting itself to 


ported a gain of 10.2 per cent in employ-| other duties the House is performing 
ment, automobiles a gain of 9.4 per cent, | its proper function of giving the utmost 
and stoves a gain of 9.1 per cent. All | thoruoghness to its consideration of the 
industries in the textile group showed | great supply bills. The work of the Ap- 


increased employment, with the exception 
of woolen and worsted goods, which re- 
ported a decrease of 0.7 per cent; the 
improved condition in both men’s and 
‘women’s clothing and millinery was espe- 
cially marked. The industries in the iron 
and steel group all had more employes 
in February than in January, except cast- 
jron pipe and structural ironwork, but 
even these two joined the other indus- 
tries of this group in substantial in-| 
creases of pay-roll totals. 
Rayon Industry Surveyed. 

The rayon industry was surveyed for 
the first time, for this January-February 
report; but, as the data for computing 
relatives are not yet available, the indus- 
try is not included in the indexes. Em- 
ployment in the rayon industry was 1.5) 
per cent greater in February than in 
January. 

Substantial increases in employment | 
were shown in February in each of the 
nine geographic divisions except the! 
Mountain and Pacific divisions, which had 
fewer employes. 

The level of employment in manufac- 
turing industries in February, 1929, was 
4.7 per cent higher than in February, 
1928, and pay-roll totals were 8.4 per 
cent higher. 

Thirty-two of the 54 separate indus- 
tries showed gains in employment over 
this 12-month period, especially marked 
gains having been reported in the follow- 
ing industries: Machine tools, automo- 
biles, agricultural implements, electrical 
machinery, brass- products, foundry and 
machine-shop products, shipbuilding, and 
rubber tires. 

The east North-Central geographic di- 
vision had 14.3 per cent more employes 
in February, 1929, than in February, 
1928. : 

Per-Capita Earnings Rise. 

Per-capita earnings in February, 1929, | 
were 5.2 per cent higher than in January, 
1929, and 3.5 per cent higher than in 
February, 1928. 

In February, 1929, 9,546 establishments | 
reported an average of 93 per cent of a 
full normal force of employes and an| 
average of 98 per cent of full-time oper- | 
ation, these percentages indicating in- 
creases of 2 per cent and 1 per cent, re- 
spectively over the January report. 

Anthracite mining increased 0.3 per 
cent in employment in February, as com- 
pared with January; bituminous coal min- | 
ing increased 1.2 per cent; metalliferous | 
mining increased 1.6 per cent; public} 
utilities increased less than one-tenth of | 
1 per cent; wholesale trade decreased 0.9 | 
per cent; retail trade decreased 4.6 per 
cent; and hotels increased 2.7 per cent. 


Laboratory Is Established 
For Research on Insects 


' 


The Bureau of Entomology, Depart- | 
ment of Agriculture, has established a| 
laboratory for the study of various in-| 
sects at Sumner, Wash., according to a| 
statement made public on March 17 by| 
the Department. The full text of the | 
statement follows: 

A new field laboratory for investiga- | 
tions of tropical, subtropical, and orna- 
mental plant insects has been located at | 
Sumner, Wash., by the Bureau of Ento- | 
moleay of the Department of Agricul- | 
ure. 





Pierce County, through the efforts of | 
growers in the Northwest. 

The laboratory plant consists 
up of buildings comprising the main 
aboratory, shop and _ storage shed, 
greenhouse, and insectary. The main! 
building contains laboratories and offices | 
and space for storage. Approximately | 
am acre of ground is available for field 
tests. 


of a 


propriations Committee during the short 
session has been of the highest order of 
throughness ‘and efficiency. deserving the 
grateful recognition of the House, .the 
entire Congress, and the country. 


Various Projects Caused 


Increased Appropriations 


The carrying out of the public-build- 
ing program, the Mississippi flood con- 


trol project, and the resumption of rivers | 


and harbors improvement work, coupled 
with the increases of salaries granted to 
Government workers by the so-called 
Welch Act, are reflected by a moderate 
increase in the appropriations made at 
the present session of Congress. Some 
of these increases were also felt in the 
fiscal year which ended June 30, 1928, 


|and in the current fiscal year, but until 


the appropriation laws enacted at this 


session have been analyzed it will be im- | 
possible to indicate exactly how much | 


the increases for each year have been. 

The actual expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1928 (ending June 30, 1928) were 
$3,643,519,875.13 as of December 3, 1928, 
exclusive of postal expenses paid out of 
postal revenues, and the total regular 
appropriations made by the present Con- 
gress for 1930 were 
which sum includes, however, deficiency 
appropriations, chargeable to the current 
or prior fiscal years, amounting to $212,- 
001,444.32. 

The total appropriations for the cur- 
rent year, exclusive of the deficiency acts 
of the present session, amounting to $3,- 
547,763,880.06, and if we add the total 
of the two deficiency acts to this, al- 
though this is not strictly proper, for a 
small portion of the sums carried in the 
deficiency acts may be chargeable to 
prior years, we get the sum of $3,759,- 
765,324.38, which exceeds the actual ex- 
penditures of 1928 by about $116,000,000. 

With farm relief coming in the next 
session, the new naval building program, 


|and with the continuance of appropria- 


tions for Mississippi flood control, rivers 
and harbors improvement work, and the 
building program, it is safe to expect 


the expenditures to continue moderately | 
, to increase for some years rather than to 


diminish. s 
On the other hand, it should be re- 
membered that, even with a reduced tax 


rate, the Government revenue, according | 


to conservative estimates, will be amply 
sufficient to carry these large but neces- 
sary expenditures for public improve- 
ments, and at the same time not interfere 
with the debt-reduction program. 

The appropriations made this session 
exceeded the Budlget recommendations 
by $6,459,869,26, but this excess was due 


| entirely to the appropriation for recondi- 
tioning two capital ships for the Navy, 


$3,821,649,122.39, | 


for reconstruction purposes, amounting 
to 725,000,000 Austrian schillings, which 
shall be a prior obligation to that of 
the United States and all other countries 
claiming upon after-war settlements. 
After many years of controversy labor 
organizations throughout the country 
jwere finally successful in this session 
in obtaining enactment into law of a 
| bill which will limit interstate dealing 
|in prison-made goods. Thé new law will 
| permit States to forbid the sale of prison- 
made goods even when shipped into the 
| State from another State in the regular 
| course of interstate commerce, The law 
| January 19, 1934, so that there will be 
lample time for prison officials to ad- 
|just themselves to the new conditions. 


Funds Authorized 


For Howard University 

Another controversy of many years’ 
standing which was brought to a conclu- 
sion in the present session was that con- 
cerning the granting of Federal appro- 
priations to Howard University, which 
jhas existed for many years in Washing- 
|ton for the benefit of negro citizens. It 
has been the practice during many years 
for the Federal Government to appro- 
priate for a considerable part of the ex- 
| pense of this institution, but the practice 
| has been bitterly opposed each session 
jon the ground that there was no law au- 


| thorizing such appropriations. The en- 





| 


amending the Howard University charter 
so that annual appropraitions from the 
| Government are authorized. 

| tural lines will probably be given by the 
{enactment of a law at this session which 
{authorizes additional annual appropria- 
tions of $2,500,000 for aid to the States 
in the téaching of agricultural subjects 
and home economics. This law was en- 
acted with the support of the great agri- 
cultural States of the country, and is an- 
other step in the long series of legisla- 
tive enactments during the past several 
years in the interest of farmers. 

By the passage of House Bill 349 jus- 
tice is granted to a deserving group of 
alien residents of the United States who 
up to the present time have been barred 
from becoming citizens by a technicality. 
The naturalization laws have previously 
required that before becoming a. citizen 
an alien must show from the records of 
the Immigration Service that he was le- 
gally admitted to the United States. 

There are many thousands of aliens in 
the United States who entered the coun- 
try many years ago, when immigration 
restrictions were few, for whom no rec- 
ord of admission can be found, although 
they may have lived and worked here 
|in many cases for as long as a score of 
years. The amendment of the naturaliza- 
tion law made by House Bill 349 will 
permit making such aliens citizens where 
they have been in the country since prior 
to June 3, 1921; are persons of good 
moral character, and not subject to de- 
portation. 


Interest Rates Reduced 


On Loans to Veterans 


The enactment into law of H. R. 16395, 
which was passed with the support of the 
American Legion, reduces the rate of in- 
terest on loans made to veterans on se- 
curity of their bonus certificates, and 
also provides for the reisssue of bonus 
certificates which have been lost or de- 
stroyed, in both instances correcting in- 
justices not intended by previous legisla- 
tion. 

During the closing weeks of the ses- 
| sion a strenuous effort was made to in- 
ject prohibition as an issue into pending 
| legislation by the passage of the Jones 
| bill and an attempt to pass the Harris 
amendment to the first deficiency appro- 
piration bill. By the fate of these two 
| measures certain of both the “wets” and 
the “dyr” profess to find some solace and 
|comfort, on the one side by the passage 
| of the Jones bill, increasing the penalties 
for violation of the Volstead Act, and on 
the other side by the defeat of the Har- 
ris amendment, which would have in- 
creased the appropriations for prohibi- 
tion enforcement by $24,000,000,  al- 
though neither recommended by the 
Treasury Department nor approved by 
the Budget. 


Legislation to Continue 


Radio Commission Passed 
The Harris amendment was defeated 





| 


r 


does not go into effect, however, until | 


j}actment into law of House Bill 279 set- | 
| tles this matter definitely, however, by | 


Stimulas to education along agricul-| 


in the House, not by the enemies of pro-| 


an expenditure authorized by Congress | hibition, but by those who felt it would 
but not approved by the Budget Bureau, | be harmful to the cause of law enforce- 
Additions to the War Department appro- | Pent to make an empty gesture of this 
priation bill placed on that measure in| haracter without a concrete proposal in- 
the Senate also contributed to the excess | dicating how the enormous sum proposed 
over the Budget estimates, but would|¢ould be efficiently used to accomplish 
not have been sufficient to offset reduc- | the purpose desired. : Ue 
tions made on other items of the Budget |, The Jones bill, increasing prohibition 
if it had not been for the difference be-|!@W penalties, was admittedly faulty in 
tween Congress and the Budget Bureau | its construction and met great opposition 
on the naval appropriation referred to, | on the ground that it was too drastic, 
P. ie Is Made but it received the support of the ma- 
roviston is "ade jority in both Houses of Congress ap- 
To Build Boulder Dam parently upon the theory that drastic 
One of the important bills passed by epforcement of the Volstead Act will ul- 
e House at the first segsion of the Gaabety result in its acceptance by the 
: 7 : | people. 
gy gor ot Wee Seed aon | Other important legislation enacted by 
bill, and this was one of the early bills |the present Congress provided for the 
to become a law at the short session, |CoMtinuance for another year of the 
It provides for the erection of a high| United States Radio Commission and 
dam at Black or Boulder Canyon in the 


for load lines on merchant vessels, 
Colorado River for the protettion of the R a wae ae socaenaay td one te 
Imperial Valley in Californi s,| Radio Commission in order to permit i 
at es ornle from foods {to finish the task it has started of re- 


tive of the climatic conditions which | allocating wave lengths to radio sta- 


| for the pilot to leave the plane and de- 
| scend via parachute. In spite of this, the 
| controls have: been so carefully designed 

that they can be easily operated when 
| Wearing heavy gloves or mittens. The 


| new receiver can be operated with any | 


one of the three aircraft radio sets now 
j Standard in the Army. It can also be 
operated in conjunction with the present 
interphone sets. | 

| 


Four Important Requirements. 
to | 


Aside from the ability satisfactorily 

| receive radio signals there are four im- | 
portant requirements for an aircraft set. 
They are: Compactness, light weight, | 
simplicity of operation, and ease with | 
which it can be installed. The new re- | 
ceiver fully meets all these require- 
ments. It is a five-tube set employing 
“peanut” tubes, known in the Army as 
type VT-5. The circuit is as follows: 
A coupling tube, a stage of tuned radio 
frequency, a regenerative detector and 
two stages of audio frequency amplifi- | 
cation. The receiver is unicontrolled 
and its operation is extremely simple. 
The coupling tube has been employed in 
such a way that variations in the char- 
acteristics of the antenna—such as occur 
due to the swinging of a trailing wire 
antenna when an airplane is maneuver- | 
ing—will not react on the tuned cir- 
cuits of the receiver and effect its tuning 
to the desired signal. 


Another interesting feature is the ex- 
cellent regeneration control which is 
provided. The regeneration on the de- 
tector stage has been so carefuliy de- 
signed that the receiver can be made to 
enter oscillation smoothly, without elec- 
trical backlash, throughout the range of | 
the receiver, In regenerative detectors 
it is frequently necessary to select the 
detector tube with considerable care in 
order to get good operation. In this 
receiver an adjustment has been pro- 
vided which enables detector tubes dif- 
fering considerably in characteristics to 
be used satisfactorily. The receiver 
covers a frequency band of 250 to 1,500 
kilocycles and employs three sets of 
plug-in coils covering respectively the 
following ranges: 250—400 kces., 400— 
850 kes. and 850—1,500 kes. A container 
to carry the two sets of spare coils is 
provided and can be mounted in the air- 
craft if desired. The receiver is mounted 
with sponge rubber shock absorbers on 
two brackets, one at either end and can 
be quickly installed or removed. 


Receiver Extremely Thin. 


One of the most interesting features 
of this receiver is its extreme thinness. 
As a result the nickname “pancake re- | 
ceiver” has been applied to it. In thin- 
ness this receiver compares with others 
in about the way that a modern, thin 
model, watch compares with the kind that 
grandfather carried. When lying on an 
office desk for exhibition purposes, it oc- 
cupies a space less than that required 
for a wire desk tray. 

The dimensions of the receiver are 12 
inches long, 8 inches high, and 2% 
inches thick. Over-all dimensions includ- 
ing all projections such as knobs, dials, 
mounting brackets, etc., are length 14% 
inches height 9 7-16 inches and thick- 
ness 3% inches. Due to its thinness 
the receiver can be installed on the side 
{of a cockpit with minimum interference 
| with the pilot or observer. The old re- 
ceiver which the new one will replace 
|consisted of two separate boxes having 
\the following dimensions: 6%x6%x4% 
inches and 15%x8 3-16x5 inches. They 
| took up respectively 0.1167 cubic feet and 
| 0.3853 cubic feet of space making a 
total of 0.502 cubic feet. The new re- 
|ceiver occupies 0.298 cubic feet, 
| weight of the new receiver with one set 
jof coils is 10 pounds and the two extra 
|sets of coils weigh *4 pound each, mak- 
jing a total weight of 11.5 pouncs. 


| ees 
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lines is in the interest of public safety, 
both for passengers and crews. 
legislation provides that lines shall be 
| placed upon merchant vessels which will 
indicate the maximum loads that can be 
carried with safety. 

While I have already claimed credit 
for the small number of 
measures acted upon at the present ses- 
sion, the total number of bills actually 
|enacted into law is, I am told, a record 
for a short session of Congress. Both 
the House and Senate were able to dis- 
pose of a large number of private claim 
bills, bridge bills, and other measures of 
comparatively minor importance if con- 
sidered from a _ public viewpoint, but 
| most of them of very serious importance 
/to the individuals or communities im- 
mediately concerned. 

By having the appropriation bills 
ready for action when Congress con- 
vened the three months’ time available 
for the closing session of Congress proved 
|to be ample for all the business to be 
| transacted, and it can be truly said that 
}no meritorious measure failed of passage 
'solely for lack of time, for there was 
| time and time to spare in both branches 
of Congress. 

The entire number of new public laws 
made by the Seventieth Congress was 
1,037, of which only three were passed 
over the veto of President Coolidge. The 
| number of private laws was 568, and 
|with public resolutions numbering 108 
}and private resolutions numbering 9, | 
|make a total of new laws, public and 
private, of 1,722. 

The number of bills and resolutions 
introduced in the House was 18,180, and 
to this number of bills and resolutions 
which came before the House or its Com- 





|prevail throughout western Washington | tions throughout the country and setting | mittees should be added 941 Senate bills | 


Sumner is about 30 miles south of and western Oregon, sections in which| up a definite plan to regulate radio|and 79 Senate joint resolutions which 


and 10 miles southeast of Ta- 


cattle ) miles ou 
The location is quite representa- 


‘ 


the different branches of the industries’ brondcasting, . 
interested are most highly developed, The legislation in reference to load 


| were passed by that body and sent to 
ithe House {op action, 


|Proffered as Expression 


‘Modern Vehicles With High- | 


| over a period of 20 years. 
| The present collection was brought to- | 
| gether by Professor Schreiber while he 
| was preparing his manual. Annotations | 
|of many of the items are furnished by 
| successive generations of collectors as 
| well as by Professor Schreiber himself. | 


Of International Good Will 


These engravings, which have much} 
in common with the great collection of 
printers’ marks donated to the National 
Library by Dr. and Mrs. Vollbehr a year | 
ago, are nearly twice as many in number. | 
The two collections, each proffered as 
an expression of international good will 





on March 2, a special recognition also 
of the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Carl Schurz—are admirably comple-} 








Highway Engineers 


Meet New Problems 





er Speed Cause Changes 
In Road Building. 


Highway engineers are planning roads | 
with better grades and alignments and | 
more attention paid to locations having 
pleasant scenery, because of newer de- 
signs in vehicles that present new prob- 


|lems and growing appreciation of natu-; 


ral beauty on the part of the public, 


; cut of that period” (1495). 


although he still expresses his willing- 
néss to donate half of it to the National 
| Library if some other person will make 
| the gift of the remaining half. 


| The Schreiber collection comprises 18,- 
235 woodcuts of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. It 
is understood that Professor Schreiber 
,regarded as the most valuable those of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
There are 375 of the fifteenth century. 
Perhaps the most notable cuts of this 
jtime originated in Ulm, which is rep- 
|resented by one of the rare engravings 
from “Buch der Weisheit der alten 
Weisen,” printed by Leonhart Holl in 
1483. 
} A number of illustrations from “Schatz- 
| behalter” and Schedel’s “Chronicle” show 
;the engraving done at Wolgemuth’s 
| workshop at Nuremberg, while 102 (out 


of 118) pictures from Brant’s “Ship of 
Fools” are interesting for their evidence | 


of Duerer’s influence upon the Basel pro- 
ductions. 

A picture taken from “Egregium Opus 
S. Bonaventurae” is noted by Professor 
Schreiber as “the most important wood- 
Other Stras- 


bourg woodcuts are those of the Terence | 


describing medieval theaters, a set of 
23 cuts from Jerome’s “Leben der Heil- 


igen Vaeter,” printed by the “Antichrist- | 
| Printer” about 1477, and different sets | 
from fifteenth and sixteenth century edi- | 


tions of Lichtenberger’s “Prognosticati- 
ones.” 


A cut taken from the “Brevgrium” of | 
{and for the promotion of cultural rela-! the Windsheim congregation, printed at| 
|tions between the United States and, Schoonhoven in 1499, provides a specimen 
| Germany—and the gift of the second, | from The Netherlands. There are some- 
thing like 90 woodcuts from different edi- | 


tions of the Mallermi Bible, the influence 
of which on Venetian book-decoration is 
historic. 

Of the 12,743 woodcuts belonging to 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, 10,503 are from German, 
Dutch, Czechoslovakian, and Polish books, 
1,114 from French and Spanish, and 1,126 
from Italian books. 

. Among the German engravers of the 
sixteenth century who are represented 
are Duerer, Hans Burgkmair, Peter Flett- 
ner, Schauffelein, Hans Baldung Grien, 
Daniel Hopfer, Leonhart Beck, Spring- 
inklee, Erhart Schoen, Holbein, Jost Am- 
mann, and others. Of Ammann it has 
been said that “never was there so facile 
a designer on wood.” 


National Origins 
| Of Collected W oodcuts 


Among the French names, those of 
| Geoffrey Tory and Bernard Salomon are 


according to a statement made public! outstanding. Professor Schreiber espe- 


| oped to afford greater sight distances on 


The | 


This | 


important | 


on March 17 by the Department of Agri- 
culture. The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Newer designs in motor cars, buses, | 
and trucks, together with the more lib- 
eral speed Jaws in the majority of States 
have presented new problems in high- 
way construction for highway engineers 
to solve, according to the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The new vehicles demand that} 
highways be designed for safer and 
speedier operation. 

Curves Are Less Sharp. 

To meet this demand highway engi- 
neers today are planning roads with bet- 
ter grades and alignments than existed 
some 10 years ago. The roads have 
wider and smoother pavements and 
easier curves. The curves are super-| 
elevated and widened. Roads are devel- | 


both horizontal and vertical curves. 
Guard rails are more substantial and} 
better protection at railway crossings is 
provided. 

Further demands are made upon the 
highway engineer today by the dawning 
appreciation of natural beauty on the! 
part of the general public. Highways: 
must not only be travelable, but they 
must also be pleasing to the eye. The} 
engineer develops road locations so as 
to bring out the natural beauty of the! 
locality. This is particularly noticeable | 
in the new road locations developed by 
the engineers of the Bureau of Public 
Roads in the national parks and national 
forests. 





Landmarks Preserved. 

They are making use of short tunnels| 
and half-tunnel sections under pictur-| 
esque overhanging cliffs and along pre-| 
|cipitous canyon walls. Formerly it was| 
the custom to blast away these irreplace- | 
able landmarks, destroying fine scenes! 
and leaving ugly wounds which took! 
years to heal. 

Much can be done during the con-, 
struction of highways to preserve and! 
enhance their natural beauty by intelli- | 
gent clearing of the right of way so as/ 
to save desirable trees, by development! 
of vistas of outstanding magnificence, 
and in building bridges and culverts to! 
harmonize with the general character | 
of the landscape.. After the road is! 
built much can be done by intelligent 
planting, with due care to avoid ob- 
struction to view of intersecting roads, 
unnecessary interference with the culti- | 
vation of adjacent farm land, and use 
of plantings foreign to the natural char- 
acter of the locality. 


State Department Lists 
Foreign Service Changes: 





cially dwells on Geoffrey Tory’s “Henri 
II. a cheval,” and calls it “the most beau- 
tiful French illustration of the sixteenth 
centry.” 

There are 117 cuts from Bernhard Salo- 
mon’s “Quandrins Historiques de la Bible” 
(Lyon, 1556). The influence of Holbein 
is patent. Among the Italian woodcuts, 
those by Antonio Tompesta and Bene- 
dette Montagna should be named. 

The woodcuts of the seventeenth cen- 
tury are more interesting for their il- 
lustration of manners, dress, architec- 


j ture, and other things relating to the 


life of the time than for their artistic 
importance, and the same may be said 
of the specimens from the eighteenth 
century. 

The earlier woodcuts include many 


| from herbals, and zoological and medica! 


books. There are 240 cuts from the Stras- 


| bourg “Hortus Sanitatis” of 1509. Among 


the 178 single cuts is a reprint of Duer- 
er’s “S. Jerome.” 

Maps and plans are here too, and also 
emblematic, physiognomic, 
alogical woodcuts. Other items in the col- 
lection include the whole set of Mercuria- 
lis, “De Arte Gymnastica” (Venice, 1587), 
with the cuts by Christophero Coriolano; 
80 ilustrations from astronomical books; 
picures from Wiernigs “Thesaurus Ex- 
oticorum;” and 194 illustrations from 
Agricola’s “De Re Metallica,” the work 


and gene-| 


Three Labor Disputes 
Adjusted and Eight 
Reported for Week 


Total of 43 Controversies 
Awaiting Settlement Be- 
fore Conciliation 
Service. 


Eight new labor disputes were brought 
before the Department of Labor for set- 
tlement during the week ended March 
16, according to Hugh L. Kerwin, Direc- 
ton of the Department’s Conciliation 
Service. 

At the lose of the week, there were 27 
strikes before the Department awaiting 
settlement and in addition 16 contro- 
versies which had not reached the strike 
stage. 

Three labor disputes were reported to 
have been adjusted during the week. 

List of New Disputes. 

The following is a list of the new dis- 
putes showing the company or industry 
affected, the nature of the dispute, the 
craftsmen concerned, the status and 
cause of the dispute and the number of 
workers involved: : 

Bersted Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.—Strike; craft, metal polishers; 
status, pending; wage cut from $1.10 to 
90 cents per hour alleged; workers in- 
volved, not stated. 

New National Bank Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Controversy; craft, build- 
ing; status, pending; cause, desire all 
union labor workers involved, not stated 

Standard Oil Company, of Indiana, 
Chicago, Ill.—Controversy; craft, em- 
ployes; status, pending; cause, report 
jnot received; workers’ involved, not 
stated. 

United States Gypsum Company, Oak- 
field, N. Y.—Strike; craft, gypsum work- 
ers; status, pending; cause, alleged dis- 
charge of 40 miners for failure to load 
|quota of rock; conference refused by 
| company; workers involved, 180. 

Molders Go on Strike. 

Floyd Wells Store Company, Royers- 
ford, Pa.—Strike; craft, molders; status. 
unclassified; cause alleged discharge of 
one molder; joint board of international 
workers to settle; workers involved, 250. 

Modern. Shoe Company, Haverhill, 
|Mass.—Strike; craft, shoe workers; 
status, pending; cause, alleged violation 
of agreement and ask restoration of 10 
per cent wage cut; workers involved, 
300. 

Carpenters, etc., Jamestown, N. Y.— 
Controversy; craft, carpenters and sheet 
|metal workers; status, pending; cause, 
| jurisdiction; workers involved, not stated. 
Shirt makers, New York City—Strike; 
|eraft, shirt makers; status, pending; 
cause, alleged violation of contract; 
workers involved, not stated. 

Adjustments Reported. 

The following is a list of adjustments 
lof labor disputes reported showing the 
company or industry affected, the crafts- 
|men concerned, the cause of the dispute, 
the terms of settlement and the number 
of workers involved: 

Central Construction Company, operat- 
ing at Scranton, Pa.—Strike; craft, 
laborers; cause, wage cut; terms, wages 
restored 10 cents per hour to 70 cents 
per hour; all union labor to be employed; 
workers involved, 84. : 

Leather Company, New York City— 
Strike; craft, bag and suit ¢ase makers; 
cause, asked recognition; terms, all union 
labor to be employed; no written agree- 
ment; workers involved, 20. 

Shamokin and Treverton Bus Com- 
pany, Shamokin, Pa.—Strike; craft, 
drivers; cause, alleged discharge of an 
employe said to be absent without per- 
mission; terms, concluded an agreement; 
all workers returned except three; work- 
ers involved, 25. 





translated some years ago by President 
and Mrs. Hoover. ; 

Nearly 2,200 portraits, mainly of the 
sixteenth and ‘seventeenth centuries, 
make up another special section. Two 
groups center about Charles V. and Mar- 
tin Luther. Another group comprises 560 
initials, 2,004 ornaments, 144 borders, and 
40 title-pages. Among the ornaments is 
a set of illustrations by Peter Flettner. 

A selection from among these wood- 
cuts will be placed on public exhibition 
in the Library. 
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| signed. 


Copley Amory, jr., Second Secretary of 
the American Embassy, in Havana, and! 
one. of the advisors on the American 
delegation to the Sixth Pan American | 
Conference and the Pan American Ar- 
bitration Conference, has resigned, ac- 
cording to.an announcement by the De- } 
partment of State, March 16. The list of , 
foreign service changes follows in full 
text: 

Copley Amory, jr., of New Hampshire, 
resigned as Second Sectetary of Em- 
bassy, Havana, Cuba. 

Otis A. Glazebrook, of New Jersey, 
retired as Consul,.Nice France, due to 
superannuation, 

J. Randolph Robinson, of New York, 
now Vice Consul, Calcutta, India, as- 
signed Vice Consul, Nice, France. 

Winfield H. Scott of the District of 
Columbia, now Vice Consul, Puerto Cas- 
tilla, detailed for duty in the Department. 

Non-career Service. 

Charles J. Sundell, of Minnesota, 
now clerk in the Consulate, Chefoo, 
China, appointed Vice Consul there. 

Arthur G. Watson, of Massachusetts, 
now Vice Consul, Aden, Arabia, has re- 
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‘Autnorizep Statements Onty Are Presenten Henern, Berna 


Pustsasurn WirHouT COMMENT 


Dependence of City 


On Single Industry 
Termed Undesirable 


Conditions in Flint, Mich., 
Reviewed in Statement Is- 
sued by Director of 
Women’s Bureau. 


A city dependent on a single industry 
cannot hope to develop the healthy busi- 
ness and social life among its workers 
that is possible where there is a di- 
versity of industries and types of oc- 
cupations, the Director of the Women’s 


Bureau, Mary Anderson, stated March} 


16 in discussing a recent survey of con- 
ditions of women workers of Flint, Mich. 

The full text of Miss Anderson’s state- 
ment based on the survey which is to 
be published by the Department of 


By THE Unitep States DaiLy 


Granting of Preference to Business 
In Extension of Credit Is Advocated 


Governor of Reserve Board Says Effort Is Being Ma 
To Avoid Higher Discount Rate. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cerned as long as the cycle did not handi- | on to the producer. Those who have re- 
cap business. He said, however, that when] sorted to long-time investment credit 
the resulting rates began to affect trade} and have financed their affairs through 
and business, the Board stepped in to; bonds; have also been required to pay a 
take whatever action it could in the di-| higher rate, depending upon the charac- 
rection of corrective measures. Following | ter of their business. 
is the full text of the speech: From the banker’s point of view, he 
Credit is a great invisible commodity’ has had to pay higher rates to his de-- 
which plays an important part in our | positors, and what he has gained by 
everyday life. Economists, statisticians,' higher rates through his discount wicket, 
and others tell us it is based upon gold,|no doubt will be largely offset, in the 
and their statement is correct as far as| last analysis by the higher cost of his 
it goes. It has been my experience, how-; deposits, by what he has lost in the de- 





ever, that the big factor in the credit| preciation of his bond account, and by 


| structure is confidence, and industry and! losses that invariably develop during a | 


}energy contribute in no small way to- | period of expansion, although not usually 
| ward maintaining confidence. In other| discovered until periods of depression. 
| words, credit is synthetic, manufactured | 


There are many people in the United | 
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The President's Day 


at the Executive Offices 
March 16, 1929. 


| 


10 a, m.—Representative Beck (Rep.), 
of Philadelphia, Pa., called to propose 
to President Hoover the enlargement of 


the program of legislation for the special | 


session of Congress to include inland 
waters development. 

10:15 a. m.—Senator Goff (Rep.), of 
West Virginia, called to pay his respects. 

10:20 a. m.—The Chief Justice of the 
United States, William Howard Taft, 
called to pay his respects. 

10:30 a. m.—Representative William- 
son (Rep.), of Custer, S. D., called to 
discuss with the President the reorgani- 
zation: of the Government departments. 

10:45 a. m.—Representative Wain- 
wright (Rep.), of Rye, N. Y., called to 
pay his respects. 

11 a. m—John V. W. Reynders, of 
|New York City, vice president of the 
American Association of Mining Engi- 
neers, called to pay his respects. 


“ 
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National Origins Basis for Immigration 
Is Advocated by Representative Jenkins 


| Plan Is Declared to Be Practicable and to Be Less Dis- 
criminatory Than Present Quota System. 


Representative Jenkins (Rep.), of|sonal rights and privileges of human be- 
| Ironton, Ohio, in a statement just made: ings and their families. 

| public as an extension of remarks in the The discussion of the resolution under 
| Congressional Record, defended the na- | consideration in the session of the House 
tional origins provision of the immigra-!on,March 3, 1929, was on a high plane 
tion act. The provision may be put | and was sigularly free from personali- 
into effect on July 1, if President Hoover | ties. The question was of great impor- 
| issues a proclamation to that effect on|tance. Sufficient time should have been 
April 1. given for its consideration. There is 


; ‘ inion: hardly any justification of the program 
The President has receivedan opinion | o¢ having it called up on the Sabbath 





from the Attorney General as to whether ; 


or not the law makes it mandatory for ; 
him to issue this proclamation and is 
|giving the opinion his consideration. 

| The President has received an opinion 
are making mountains out of molehills,” | 
| Mr. Jenkins said, declaring that the na- 
|tional origins system is more accurate 


and on the day before adjournment and 
passed upon with only about one hour’s 
total discussion. 


Would Make Position 
Of Legion Clear 


To make this discussion logical I must 
refer to the resolution again and thereby 


Increase Is Noted 
| In Influenza and 
Pneumonia Deaths 


‘Other Communicable Dis- 

| seases, With Exception of 

| Spinal Meningitis, De- 
cline in Prevalence. 


1 With the exception of spinal meningi- 
j tis and influenza and pneumonia, all 
‘communicable diseases showed decreases 
in prevalence for the week ended Febru- 
; ary 23 as compared with the correspond- 
ent week of 1928, the United States 
| Public Health Service announced March 
| 16 in its weekly review on the incidence 
of communicable diseases. 

A total of 194 cases of cerebro-spinal 
'meningitis was reported by 45 States for 
the week of 1929. For the same week 


Labor follows: and less discriminatory against various | repeat in substance a part of my remarks! of 1928 these States reported 89 cases. 


\if you will. Gold is one element, but{| States who feel that, because of some! 11:15 a. m.—Representative Winter 


Flint, which the Women’s Bureau sur- 
veyed at the request of local organiza- 
tions that had the best interest of the 
community at heart, is dependent almost 
entirely upon automobile manufactur- 
ing, and a curious situation has resulted. 
This industry though not strikingly sea- 
sonal, has its busy and slack times and 
consequently Flint has to cope with a 
large supply of nomadic labor, which 
flows in when business is good and out 
again when it is slack. 

Resident workers can never be sure 
of a full year’s work; wages may be 
good for a part of the year, but they 
do not last; there is no competition 
among employers for labor; and_ the 
businesses that supply the needs of the 
workers in the automobile plants must 
take their chances of a large demand 
part of the time, and a much lowered 
one, accompanied by frequently unpaid 
bills, the remainder. 

Few Women Employed. 


As the majority of the positions in| 


the automobile industry command the 
work of men, comparatively few women 
find employment in_ Flint. The propor- 
tion of men in the city’s population (56.4 
er cent) is greater than in any other 
city of 25,000 or more in Michigan, and 
likewise greater than in many other in- 
dustrial centers of the same size through- 
he country. ‘ ; 
eo men ‘ane and bring their fam- 
ilies, but in many cases, single male 
workers drift in and drift out, meanwhile 
living in lodgings. We found that about 
30 per cent of the families visited took 
lodgers and boarders. It is notable that 
less than one-tenth as many women as 
men found jobs in the establishments 
visited. One plant, for instance, reporte 
8338 women applying for work in the 
year of the survey, with only 271 place- 
ments. My : 

In addition to the foregoing, special 
conditions exist among the women work- 
ers. Young women, on the average be- 
tween 16 and 24 years old, are preferred, 
the probable reason given by one em- 
ployer being that they are better suited 
to the fine type of work available. Only 
12.1 per cent of the women studied were 
foreign born, and of these two-thirds 
came from English-speaking countries. 
A greater proportion of all the women 
lived away from their own families than 
has. been found to be the case in 14 out 
of 16 States where similar facts have 
been gathered by the Bureau. ~ More 
than one-half the women workers were 
or had been married. This latter fact 
can, of course, be accounted for py the 
proportion of men to women In the pop- 
ulation, by the general youth of the 
working women, and by the irregularity 
of the men’s employment. 

Fair Working Conditions. 

The median weekly wage for all 
women workers included in the survey, 
and this meant the women in such places 
as laundries, and stores as well as in the 
manufacturing plants, was $16.50 (one- 
half of them earning more and one-half 
earning less). The median of year’s 
earnings for 132 women who had been 
with the employer for at least 12 
months, was $775. The working week 
ran from 50 hours in manufacturing es- 


tablishments to between 50 and 54 hours | 


jn stores. Women in restaurants worked 
longer hours than these in most cases. 
An 8% to 9-hour day was usual. Nat- 
urally, conditions in work places varied, 
but while they were generally fair in 
most respects, more attention needed to 
be paid to ventilation and certain sani- 
equipment. ; 
~~ cceuing up, the situation in Flint 
is one that can be controlled largely by 
the introduction of more industries cand 
especially of those of a more diversified 
character, and this would be true in any 
city similar in the lack of variety in 
its industries. Social problems largely 
regulate themselves when there are 
enough jobs to go around, and when pay- 
ment is just and working conditions 
good. Flint knows this and is making 
the attempt to readjust. In the mean- 
time, however, every effort should be 
made to improve in all possible ways 
the conditions for the women at work, 
in order to promote the welfare of the 
entire community. The national signifi- 
cance of such a study as this that the 
Bureau has made is in pointing the way 
to other cities threatened with a similar 
phenomenal growth of a single industry. 


Espionage System 
In Prisons Opposed 
Senator Borah Says Plan Is 
Vicious and Unjustifiable 
The so-called “spy” or “under-cover” 


system now operating in the Federal pen- 
itentiaries cannot be justified by any the- 


ory of law, justice, or expediency, Sena-| 


tor Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, said, March 
16, in a statement issued as the result of 
the recent resignation of John W. Snooks, 
warden of the Atlanta penitentiary. 
Warden Snooks protested the alleged spy 
system, which he said was sanctioned by 
the Department of Justice. ; 

It was stated orally at the White 
House March 16 that President Hoover 
is not familiar with the alleged “spy” 
system in the Government prisons and 
has not conferred with the Attorney 
General on the subject. 

The full text of Senator Borah’s state- 
ment follows: 

The so-called spy, or under-cover, sys- 
tem in our Federal penitentiaries, in my 
judgment, cannot be justified upon any 
theory of law or of justice or of expe- 
diency. General Mitchell is a great law- 
yer, trained in law from childhood, and, 
basing my opinion upon this fact, I pre- 
dict that the system will be discontinued. 

The system involves, in the first in- 
stance, in order to get the spy. or under- 
cover man, into the penitentiary, fake or 


| bank credit only incidentally and confine! low rates could be maintained to com- | 


confidence is the predominant ingredient.! power that I am frank to confess is un- 
I expect to touch upon the volume of; known to the Federal Reserve Board, 


myself chiefly to the subject that I be-| merce and industry indefinitely, even | 
lieve is uppermost in all of our minds, though the speculator pays higher rates. 
at the moment, and: that is the cost of|I want to remind you that there are ap- 
credit. | proximately 27,000 bankers in the United | 


(Rep), of Casper, Wyo., called to dis- 
cuss oil conservation with the President. | 
11:30 a. m.—Representative Douglas | 
(Dem.), of Phoenix, Ariz., called to pay | 
his respects. 
11:45 a. m.—Representative Blackburn 
(Rep.), of Lexington, Ky., called. Sub- 


nationalities than is the present quota, made on the floor when the resolution | 
system based upon the foreign-born’ was under discussion. This resolution 
population enumerated in the 1890 cen-/ sought to postpone for another year the! 
sus. | going into effect of the national-origins | 

Mr. Jenkins statement follows in full| provisions of the 1924 immigration law. | 
text: | This provision of the 1924 law would! 


I shall attempt to answer some of the | have gone into effect in July, 1927, had 





Reports from 97 cities with a population 
of more than 31,490,000, showed 121 new 
cases for the current surveyed week, as 
against 39 for the week of last year. 
Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 
totaled 1,374 in 90 cities of approximately ° 
30,000,000 population for the 1929 week 


The credit world is composed, as I see| States, and in the conduct of their own 
institutions they operate as independent 
units, and while from what F have been 
able to observe, they take care of local 
needs, when they have funds to employ 
outside of their own community and are 
offered call loans at rates from 3 to 4 
per cent above credit based upon produc- 
tion and distribution, obviously, they ex- 
tend that credit which brings the best 
ratés, all other things being equal. 


it, of borrowers, lenders, and bankers| 
who are the middlemen. Borrowers are! 
interested in low rates and lenders are 
interested in high rates. Inasmuch as| 
bankers are borrowers from their de- 
positors and lenders to their borrowers, 
they are opposed both to abnormally 
low rates of interest and to abnormally 
high rates. Their interest lies chiefly! 
in a continuous smooth operation of the 
credit machinery. 

During recent years we have experi- 
enced both low and high rates. From 
1920 to 1924 there was a large import 
movement of gold into this country, | 
|which permitted an unusually large ex- 
pansion of credit in all lines. With this 
{unusual opportunity for manufacturing 
|eredit, it was brought into existence 
|and pyramiding continued in great vol- 





q|found ourselves supporting a greatly in-j; 


ume until 1927, even though our gold 
holdings were not increased in any ap- 
preciable amount between 1924 and 1927. 
Money rates during this period were atj 
a low level. 


Decrease in Gold Reserve 


Compelled Borrowing 

In 1927 an export movement of gold 
started and continued until June, 1928,; 
resulting in a total net reduction in our 
gold holdings of approximately $500,- 
000,000. Therefore in June, 1928, we 





creased credit structure with $500,000,-. 
000 less gold than we had in 1924. The 
loss of gold compelled member banks to| 
plug up the holes in their reserves by; 
borrowfmg from the Federal Reserve | 
System. 

When banks borrow from the System, 
tradition enters into the picture and be- 
|cause of the eagerness of individual | 
banks to get out of debt, credit becomes 
less easily obtainable and rates begin! 
to firm. Therefore, since August, 1927,, 
when this export movement of gold 
started, there was a gradual tightening | 
of credit and a firming of rates. At: 
first it was not appreciable, but at the 
present time I think we are all cog-, 
nizant that rates are much higher for! 
all kinds of credit than they were in 
August of 1927. 

For six years or more there has been; 
an unusual demand for a form of credit; 
that can properly be termed speculative; 
in fact, the unusually high rates that 
prevail in that field make it evident that; 
the demand has pressed hard on the sup- 
ply, as measured by the willingness of | 
the banks to lend for these purposes. 

However, when the funds were not} 
forthcoming from the banks, which are! 
the regular distributors of credit, the 
speculator made the rate so attractive 
that corporations and individuals, both 
foreign and domestic, supplied the funds. 
The unusual demand for this particular 
form of credit has had an effect upon the 
cost of all other forms of credit, so that 
practically all lines of commerce and in- 
|dustry have been affected to a certain 
degree, although from all I can observe 
at this time, the increased rates to com- 
merce and business have not so far been 
a deterrent to active operation. 


Rates to Speculator 
Show Marked Advance 


Generally speaking, the rates to the 








‘tional significance. 


; ation have been advanced. One solution | 


|Commercial Rates 


Are Forced Upward 

This forces the commercial borrower 
to make his offer more attractive, with 
the result that in the course of time 
everyone pays higher rates. 
to the present time commerce and indus- 
try have enjoyed lower rates than the 
speculator, this process of lifting may 
go to a point where it will ‘become a 
serious deterrent to business, and it is 
that phase of the present situation with 
which the Federal Reserve System most 
concerns itself, 
_ Nor is this problem a local one. It 
is not alone of national but of interna- 
High rates have 
drawn credit and gold from many quar- 
ters of the gloke to satisfy the appetite 
of the speculative borrower. Two for- 
eign banks of issue have already had 
to raise their rates to protect their own 
position. If this continues others will 
no doubt have to follow, and those coun- 
tries will go through the experience of 
lifting rates around a circle until they | 
may get to a point where they will not | 
only have a bad effect on the trade of 
the foreign countries, but would seriously 
interfere with the exports of this country. 

It is needless for me to go into de- 
tails and remind you what will happen 
to our own people and our own indus- 
tries if our exports, particularly of agri- 
cultural products, do not flow freely be- | 
cause of lack. of credit or because of | 
the cost of it. To put it baldly, the final 
cost may not be reckoned in terms of 
interest charges alone but may involve 
the impairment of the prosperity of our | 
commerce and industry. ; 

Many remedies for the present situ- 





suggested is that the system should re- 
duce rates and buy Government securi- 
ties in an effort to ease the situation 
to such an extent that lower rates will 
be available to commerce and industry. 
However, the advocates of such a plan 
apparently overlook the fact that any 
such procedure at this time would result 
in an invitation to the speculator to pro- 
ceed ‘at an even more rapid rate than | 


While up | 


ject of conference not announced. , 

12 m.—The British Ambassador, Sir 
Esme Howard, called to present to the 
President Frank Russell, journalist, of 
Melbourne, Australia. 

2 p. m. — Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Ore., chairman of the 
|House Committee on Ways and Means 
|called to discuss tariff revision. é 
| Remainder of day — Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
| correspondence. 





Tariff Survey Covering 
Salmon Industry Completed 


la survey of the American and foreign 
salmon industry, it was stated orally at 
|the Commission March 16. The survey 
|covers all phases of this industry and is 
|to be issued by the Commission shortly 
as a public document. The Commission 
is not ready to make the survey public 
at this time, since a number of textual 
changes are to be made, after which it 
is to be printed and made available as 
a document for the use of Congress and 
the trade generally, it was said. 

During the course of its studies the 
|Commission surveyed the salmon indus- 
tries of Canada, Japan, Russia, Siberia, 
and Alaska, to determine what effect, if 
any, this international trade was having 


}upon American industries. 


|Refusal to Apportion 


Legislature Is Tested 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion of the State of Illinois of 1870 pro- 
vides that the General Assembly shall 
reapportion the State every 10 years be- 
ginning with the year 1871, the petition 
states. 

The legislature of Illinois has failed to 
reapportion the legislative districts since 
1901, the petition adds, so that the legisla- 
ture which convened in January, 1929, 
known and designated as the 56th Gen- 
eral Assembly, does not represent any 
legally constituted districts in the State 
of Illinois as provided for under the 
Constitution of Illinois of 1870. 

In attempting to enjoin the State 


| Treasurer from paying the members of 


the 56th General Assembly, the peti- 


jtioner also argued that the legislature 
| So constituted, would deny to the citi- 


zens of the State of Illinois the re- 
publican form of government guaranteed 


The Tariff Commission has completed | 


arguments advanced by the opponents | 
to the national-origins system for es- 
tablishing quotas in the session of March 
3. It is to be regretted that a discussion 
of almost any immigration question ex- | 
cites personal and national animosities. 
The reason for this is that the immigra- 
| tion question is intensely human. It deals! 
exclusively with humanity and the per-; 





‘Motor Car Accidents | 
Cause Fewer Deaths 


February Total Is Smaller! 
Than That of One 
Year Ago. 





A total of 466 deaths from automo- 
bile accidents occurred in 78 large cities 
of the United States during the four- 
week period ending February 23, 1929, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
March 16. Following is the announcement 
in full text: 

The Department announces that dur- 
ing the four weeks ending February 23, 
1929, 78 large cities in the United States 
reported 466 deaths from automobile ac- 
cidents. This number (466) compares | 


it not been postponed one year by a reso- | 
lution of Congress. Later it was post- 
poned another year. The same procedure 


}is attempted again. The first postpone- | 
‘ment was taken because the census au-| 


thorities having charge of the matter 
had not completed their investigations to 
their own satisfaction. The second post- 
ponement was for the same and for other 
reasons that did not go to the merits of 
the question. The census authorities have 
now completed their investigations and 
have presented their fiindings to the 
President. Dr. Hill, the census expert, 


|says in his testimony taken before the! piphtheria: 
|Senate Immigration Committee on Feb- | 
ruary 4, 1929, and speaking of the ac-. 


curacy and sufficiency of the national- 
origins survey: 

e Chairmen. Then the second post- 
ponement which was made was equaily 
valuable, was it not? 

Doctor Hill. In the way of studying and 
checking our figures; yes. have more 


: confidence in them now than I had a year 


ago. 
_ The Chairman. You have more confidence 
in them now than you had a year ago? 

Doctor Hill. Yes. 

The Chairman. Within another year do 
you think you might have still. more con- 
fidence, or less? 

Doctor Hill. I doubt it, 

The Chairman. Sir? 

Doctor Hill. I think we are about as 
near accuracy as we can get. 


It is therefore very clear that a post- | 


ponement cannot be justified upon the 


with 504 deaths during the four weeks ;¢Claim that more accuracy may be secured ! 
ending February 15, 1928. Most of these | by further investigation. A thorough in- 
deaths were the result of accidents which | vestigation has been made. Then, how. 
occurred within the corporate limits of |¢an it be justified? It cannot be justi- | 
the city, although some accidents ac-;fied except upon the theory that ‘the! 
curred outside of the city limits. |national-origins system is vicious and | 

For comparison, the number of deaths {Should not be put into effect. That it! 
due to automobile accidents within city = vicious is denied by most restriction- | 
limits is desirable. Such figures are avail- | ists and by all or nearly all patriotic or- 
able for the four-weck period ending ;ganizations in the country. If it is| 
February 23, 1929, and for the corre- Vicious, it should be repealed and not} 
sponding four-week period of 1928 for ,postponed. There was strategy in the 
all of the 78 cities, the four-week figure | plan to postpone rather than to repeal, 


in 1929 being 391 as contrasted with 441! for more votes could be had for a post-; 


for the corresponding four weeks in 1928. | ponement than for a repeal. This was 

Considering by four-week periods since | the first step:in a movement seeking the 
May, 1925, total deaths from automo- ‘repeal of the law. Why repeal the law? 
bile acidents for 78 cities, regardless of | This brings us to the merits of the mat- 
place of accident, the lowest total (346) ter. We are therefore, in effect, involved 
appears for the four-week period ending ;in a controversy to see if we should not 
March 27, 1926, and the highest (771) | 
for the four-week period ending Decem- 
ber 29, 1928. 


repeal a law duly passed by Congress | 
and approved by the President without | 
putting that law into effect, although we 

For the 52-week periods ending Feb- Were not asked to vote for repeal. To! 
ruary 23, 1929, and February 25, 1928, |Tefuse to put a law into effect that has! 
the totals for the 78 cities were respec-|been passed with all the formality in- | 
tively, 7,559 and 7,206, which indicate a | cident to the passage of laws is a very 
recent rate of 23.0 per 100,000 population |Serious matter. Until the law is re- 
as against an earlier rate of 22.3 or an|Pealed it is in full torce and effect. 


and 1,054 for the week of 1928. The full 
| text of the weekly review follows: 


; The United States Public Health Serv- 
ice has issued the following statement 
regarding the prevalence of communi- 
‘cable diseases in the United States. 
The $7 cities reporting cases used -ih 
ithe following table are situated in all 
| parts of the country and have an esti- 
;mated aggregate population of more 
‘than 29,920,000. Weeks ended February 
| 28, 1929, and February 25, 1928: . 
1929 


1928 
Cases Reported. , 


‘ 


46 States 
97 cities 
| Measles: 
+ 45 States 
' 97 cities eee 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
| 45 States . Soa 
97 cities 
| Polimoyelitis: 
| 46 States 
Scarlet fever: 
| 46 States 
97 cities 
Smallpox: 
46 States 
' 97 cities 
‘ Typhoid fever: 
46 States 
| 97 cities 
| Deaths Reported. 
i Influenza and pneumonia: 
90 cities 
Smallpox: 
| 90 cities .. 


1,371 
713 


2,010 
1,051 


16,969 
5,893 


&9 
29 


37 


5,311 
1,725 


1,215 
148 


219 
82 


. 2,766 


194 
121 


22 
4,466 


1,054 
Qo 


of public interest and concern, to the end 
that life and government in the United 
States may be improved: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the American Legion in con- 
vention assembled at the tenth annual 
national convention, San Antonio, Tex., Oc- 
tober 8 to 11, 1928, that we favor and 
recommend continuance of the method of 
restriction ‘upon immigration in the 1924 
immigration law with its fondamental na- 
tional-origins provisions, so that American 
citizenship and economic prosperity may be 
maintained at the highest possible level. 
That the correct attitude of the Sons 
of the American Revolution on this great 


question may be had, I am inserting a 
portion of a letter received .by me toa” 





\ or: Frank B. Steele, sécretary general 


of the national society: 


| “The attention of the officers of the 
|Sons of the American Revolution has 


been called to a statement made in the 
debate on the national-origins resolution 
on Sunday, March 3. I wish to say in 
reference to this statement that at the 
national congress of the Sons of the 


| American Revolution held in the city of 


Washington, D. C., May 20 to 28, 1928, 
the report of Hon. Josiah A. Van Orsdel, 
chairman of the committee on immigra- 


to them under the Constitutions of the 
United States and of Illinois. 

The reports of both House and Sen- 
ate Committee of the Congress of the 
United States cn a bill (H. R. 11725 of 
| 70th Congress) providing for the reap- 
| portionment of the House of Representa- 
tives which failed of passage at the last 
Congress called attention to a similar 
| Federal situation existing as to the ap- 
|portionment of the members of the 
| House among the several States. 
|_ The Federal Constitution provides that 
|Representatives shall be apportioned 
;among the several States according to 
|their respective populations. “The ac- 
|tual enumeration,” it prescribes, “shall 


j in the past. , E 

| Another solution offered is that we do 
nothing and let “Nature takes its course.” | 
There are many prominent men in the | 
| United States who feel that the system, 
‘for the past year, has in fact followed 
|that course. However, when I remind 
| them that the system has taken approxi- 
imately $700,000,000 out of the market 
|by failure to offset gold exports and by 
‘the sale of a substantial amount of Gov- 
{ernment securities, and has raised the 
| discount rates on three occasions, I think 
| they will have to agree that the system 
| has done a great deal; in fact, if any such 
procedure had been suggested in August 
of 1927 I am afraid the originator of the 


|speculator have been increased from a/ idea would have been branded as a panic- 


| minimum of 3% per cent to a maximum | 
of as high as 15 per cent. The open mar- | 
ket commercial rate, which enjoys the! 


producer. 
Credit Cannot Be Restricted 
To Approved Purposes 


be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the 
United States, and within every subse- 
quent term of 10 years, in such manner 
as they shall by law direct.” 

It is pointed out in the reports of the 


| advantage of several markets, has risen | e 
|from 4 per cent to 5%4 per cent and 6| There are others who believe that the 
| bution of commodities, have risen from| such a manner that it can, by some won- 
3% to 5% per cent and 5% per cent.!derful formula, brand the credit it re- 
Rates charged by banks for over-the-jleases and confine its use to approved 
counter borrowing by customers have; purposes, but anyone with practical bank- 
also advanced by between 1 per cent and! ing experience knows that this is impos- 
1% per cent. The intermediate credit | sible, except for what the system may be 
banks are paying about 1 per cent more | able to accomplish through the coopera- 
to float their debentures, which of course,: tion of the banking and business inter- 
|is passed on to the borrowers, and live-|ests. It was in an effort to enlist this 
| stock loan companies have had to pay | cooperation that the Federal Reserve 
| from 1 per cent to 2 per cent more, which | Board issued its public statement on Feb- 
also, to a more or less degree, is passed{ruary 7. 

: eee | Another group believes that the sys- 
or fraudulent representations or proce-|!tem should resort to the orthodox and 
| dure in order to secure his release. These! traditional method of correction by a 
commitments must either ostensibly, or in| rediscount rate which they think will 
| fact, involve the courts or the officers of | accomplish the results desired. .In mak- 
| the courts. Any plan which draws nto ove such a suggestion, however, they 





courts, or the officers of the courts, into} overlook the fact that high money rates 
a scheme for issuing fake or fraudulent) may not deter the speculator when he is 
processes or commitments is essentially | optimistic, but, if they continue long, 
vicious. I would not hesitate myself| may seriously depress trade and indus- 
|to vote to impeach a judge who had ‘try, It is for this reason that the system 
| signed or issued such papers or who would | believes that it should first use every 
authorize it to be done. effort to accomplish the desired results 


| per cent, Bills which finance the distri-| system is able to earmark its credit in| 


Secondly, if it is necessary to place | 
men under cover in a penitentiary, it} 
would seem that it ought to be done by | 
the authority and with the knowledge} 
of the warden. If the warden himself | 
has not the confidence of the Depart- 
ment so that it is necessary to spy upon 
him, then he had better be dismissed out 
of hand. There must necessarily be the 
utmost faith and confidence in the head | 
of such an institution upon the part of 
the Government, or the Department of 
Justice. When this confidence ceases, 
the plan ought not to be to put a spy in! 
the penitentiary but to put another 
warden at the head of it. Uhless this 
confidence exists, a spy can not make 
the administration a success. 

There is the other question: Its ef- 
fect upon the prisoners also. Penologists 
very generally condemn it as demoraliz- 
ing. 

But the whole system is based upon 
a wrong theory. There is a way to deal 
with our inmates in the penitentiary 
other than that of debasing and prosti-j; 


wardens of the penitentiaries. In addi- 





tion to this, it is about 300 years behind 


fraudulent commitments and then take | the times in prison management. 


‘ 


ss 


by other means, though it may be com- 
pelled in the end to resort to higher dis- 
count rates, 

Now Mr. Businessman, Mr. Banker, 
and Mr. Speculator, I believe as a citi- 
zen of the United States, I would have 
been remiss in my duty as a public of- 
ficial if I had not this evening painted 
this picture to you as I see it. This is 
not a problem alone for the Federal Re- 
serve System or the banks, but for all 
of us, and I feel justified in making a 
strong appeal to you to give it serious 
consideration. 

There is no occasion to become unduly 
excited, because we must recognize the 
fact that the changed methods of financ- 
ing business have developed very rapidly. 
Financing business through shares or 
bonds can be on a sound basis and when 
it is sound is entitled to credit, but it 
is not entitled to all the credit or to an 
unreasonable proportion of the total. 

It seems to me that it would be the 
part of prudence for all who are lenders 


tuting the courts or reflecting upon the| to see first that business gets credit at! factors. 


reasonable rates and let the others 
what is left. i 
In conclusion, let me remind you that 


get 


Committees on the reapportionment bill 
that no apportionment of the members 
of the House has taken place since 1910. 
|The House report states: “Congress 
failed to make a reapportionment in 1920 
|and if this precedent is repeated in 1930- 
1931 approximately 30,000,000 people in 
|the United States would be affected by 
|legislation without fair and equitable 
| representation.” 
| Failure of Congress to provide for re- 
apportionment is discussed in the report 
|of the Senate Committee as follows: 
| ‘Although the Constitution requires de- 
'cennial reapportionment. upon the basis 
of each decennial census, and. although 
this constitutional practice was faithfully 
followed every 10 years from 1790 to 
| 1910, there has been a lapse in these 
fidelities. since the completion of the 
, 1920 census.” ’ , 
| According to statements of the lead- 
ers of the majority of both the Senate 
and House, legislation to provide re- 
apportionment in the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be considered at the extra 
session of Congress called by President 
| Hoover to begin its work on April 15. 

In the particular case which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
been asked to review, the Supreme Court 
jof the State of Illinois held that the 
|duty of reapportioning the State was 
|clearly upon the legislature itself, but 
|that the judiciary was powerless to act 
|either directly by ordering it to be done 
jor indirectly by withholding the salaries 
|of the members of the 56th General As- 
| sembly. 
| It is the petitioner’s contention, the 
brief declares, that the judicial depart- 
ment of the government of the State of 
Illinois has the authority, under the 
Constitution of 1870, to check this al- 
leged usurpation of power by the legis- 
lative department. 





| er : 
credit is not a mechanical contraption, 


| but a human institution. In solving the 
| problem that is before us experience and 
| judgment must play the leading parts. 
| Reflection and cooperation will be big 
f In other words, my friends, 
| just a little application of the remedy 
|that has always been so successful in 
| the past—just a little “hoss sense.” 


increase of 3 per cent in the rate in a: Congress having adjourned without re- | 
sirigle year. 


Fifteen cities reported no deaths from 
automobile accidents for the last four 
weeks while ten cities reported no deaths 


from automobile acccidents for the cor- | 


responding period of 1928. 


For the last four-week period, reports 
as to whether deaths occurred from au- 
tomobile accidents within city limits or 
outside were received from all of the 78 
cities renorting. In these cities in this 
four-week period, the total number of 
deaths from automobile accidents was 
466 but only 591 of these were due to 
accidents within city limits. 


pealing or postponing the law leaves it 
in full force and effect. Further pro- 
;cedure in the program to prevent the 
jlaw from going into effect will be 
watched with interest. 

That the position of the American 


| Legion may he made clear on this propo- 


sition, and in reply to statements made 
in the former discussion of this ques- 
tion, as shown by the Congressional Rec- 
‘ord, I herety insert copy of resolution 
|passed by the American Legion in its 
; annual convention: 

Section 1. Whereas it seems a proper 
| function of the American Legion to voice 
‘its attitude toward nonpartisan questions 


tion of the National Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution, contained 
the following statement: 

“*Your committee, after investigation, 
regards the national-origins law ag the 
key to the solution to the immigration 
| question and recommends that the Na- 
tional Society of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, by the adoption of this 
| report, place itself on record as strongly 
! supporting this law. It has practically 
|the unanimous support of all other pa- 
| triotic organizations in this country, and 
| we believe that our society should no 


| 


| [Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 
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Book Values 


Book Entries Taken |Jurisdiction Denied Where Individual 
Appealed Assessment on Corporation 


As Basis to Compute 


sec| Board of Tax Appeals Holds It Cannot Grant Redetermi- 
Value of Prop erties nation Where Return Was Filed in Name of Company. 


Evidence to Contrary Is Held 
To Be Insufficient to 
Sustain Different 
Finding. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE ‘RAILWAY COMPANY 
v. THE UNITED States. No. E-438. 
Court oF CLAIMS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Plaintiff sought recovery of certain in- 
come taxes which it alleged had been er- 
roneously collected, the contention being 
that the taxing authorities had treated 
certain lands as having been acquired 
subsequent to 1913, when the basis should 
have been that of property acquired prior 
to 1913. 

The plaintiff succeeded to all of the as- 
sets, including said lands, held by two 

redecessors in 1915, the transaction be- 
ing one of the character of a merger. 

For that reason, plaintiff contended, it 

had actually acquired the property, in 

1915,, though the predecessor had ac- 

quired it many years before. 

Recovery Is Denied. 


The Court of Claims, in denying recov- 
ery, took plaintiff’s own records as a 
basis and held that when plaintiff took 
over the assets of its predecessors it 
issued stock dollar for dollar. There- 
after it carried the property on its books 
at the cost to the predecessor. While 
this record was not conclusive, the Court 
said, it declared the record to be persua- 
sive, especially in the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary. 


Following is the full text of the opinion 
by Chief Justice Booth: 


The petition in this case alleges an 
illegal exaction of income taxes. The 
amount claimed is $5,260 and interest. 
The plaintiff, the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Company, is the successor in 
ownership and title of the entire assets 
of the Seaboard Air Line Railway and 
the Carolina, Atlantic & Western Rail- 
way. The proceedings which brought 
into existence the present plaintiff had 
their beginning in a written article of 
agreement dated October 11, 1915, and 
designated by the parties “Articles and 
Agreement of Merger and Consolidation 
between Seaboard Air Line Railway and 
Carolina, Atlantic & Western Railway 
forming Seaboard Air Line Railway 
Company.” 

The specific purpose of the contract, 
without going into details, was the or- 
ganization of the present plaintiff to 
take over, own, and operate the two 
railway companies theretofore operating 
under separate corporate entities. One 
of the plaintiff’s predecessor corpora- 
tions, i. e., the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way, had on various dates prior to Octo- 
ber 11, 1915, acquired various parcels of 
realty for which it had paid $42,654.14. 
It is conceded that this asset of the com- 
in the plaintiff under the 
fortgoing contract.’ At various times 
durng the year 1917 the plaintiff sold 
and conveyed the realty thus acquired 
for $141,790. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue in assessing. plaintiff’s income taxes 
for the year 1917 arrived at the amount 
due, $5,260, upon this item of income, 
upon the basis of the plaintiff having 
acquired the same subsequent to March 
1, 1913. If the Commissioner is within 
the statute in this respect, the amount 
of-the tax, computed upon the basis of 
the difference between the cost of the 
realty and the sale price, is concededly 
correct. 

Two Contentions. 

The plaintiff relies upon two distinct 
contentions for a recovery of the tax 
paid. First, it is argued that the con- 
tract of October 11, 1915, is by its terms 
and was intended to accomplish no more 
than a consolidation and merger of two 
noncompeting railway companies into a 
single corporation, i. e., the plaintiff, and 
for tax purposes the transfer to the 
pons of the realty involved should 

ave been treated by the Commissioner 
as a mere incident to the consolidation 
of the two corporations; and that, inas- 
much as the present plaintiff is for all 
practical purposes no more than a pro- 
longation of the Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way which had acquired the lands prior 
to March 1, 1913, the plaintiff is enti- 
tled to be treated as having acquired 
the same prior to March 1, 1913. 

The Court is asked to disregard facts, 
delve into the equities of the situation, 
and render a judgment predicated as 
plaintiff’s counsel suggests upon “sub- 
stance rather than form.” 

Provisions of Act. 

The Revenue Act of 1916 (39 Stat. 
765) provides as follows: 

“Sec. 10. That there shall be levied, 
assessed, collected, and paid annually 
upon the total net income received in 
the preceding calendar year from all 
sources by every corporation, organized 
in the United States, no matter how 
created or organized a tax of 2 per cen- 
tum upon such income. 

“For the purpose of ascertaining the 
gain derived or loss sustained from the 
sale or other disposition by a corpora- 
tion of property, real, personal, or 
mixed, acquired before March 1, 1913, the 
fair market price or value of such prop- 
erty as of March 1, 1913, shall be the 
basis for determining the amount of such 
gain derived or loss sustained.” 

The regulations of the Commissioner 
romulgated under the act are as fol- 
Ows: 

“Art. 101. Income from sale of capi- 
tal assets.—If a coFporation sells its as- 
sets in whole or in part, it will include 
in its gross income for the year in which 
the sale was made an amount equivalent 
to the excess of the sales price over 
the fair market price or value of such 





assets, as of March 1, 1913, if acquired 
prior to that date, or over cost if ac- 
quired subsequent to that date. 

“Art. 116. Sale of capital assets.— 
Section 10 of this title provides that for 
the purpose of ascertaining the gain de- 
rived from the sale or other disposition 
of property, real, personal, or mixed, 
acquired prior to March 1, 1913, the fair 
market price or value of such property, 
as of that date, shall be the basis for 
determining the amount of such gain 
derived. 

Fixed As Gross Income. 

“This provision contemplates that all | 
such gain realized and so ascertained, in| 
cash or its equivalent, upon the sale or} 
disposition of capital assets, shall be| 
returned as gross income, In the case | 

property acquired subsequent to March 

and later sold or disposed of, 


, 
2 


J. F. McKEAN, DotInGc BUSINESS IN 1920 
as J. S. McKEAN AND Sons, Ltp., v. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
DockET No. 14966. Boarp or TAx 
APPEALS, 

The Board of Tax Appeals, over the 
dissent of five of its members, dismissed 
this proceeding for want of jurisdiction, 
although each of the parties litigant con- 
tended that it had jurisdiction to consider 
the case. 

The record disclosed that the petitioner 
had filed a return for the joint-stock com- 
pany which was taxable as a corporation 
on advice of a collector of internal reve- 
nue, and the taxing authorities had as- 
sessed a deficiency against such company. 
The facts were, however, that the peti- 
tioner had returned his own income in 
place of that of the association or com- 
pany which had been dissolved by limita- 
tion prior to the taxable year in ques- 
tion. 

The petitioner, having received the de- 
ficiency notice and believing it was prop- 
erly addressed, sought a redetermination 
from the Board of Tax Appeals, which 
held it can take no notice of his differ- 
ences’with the taxing officials. 

John T. Kennedy, for the taxpayer; 
E. W. Shinn, for the Commissioner. 

: Following is the full text of the opin- 

ion: 

Murdock: The deficiency notice, 
copy of which was attached to the pe- 
tition, was dated January 23, 1926, ad- 
dressed to J. S. McKean & Sons, Ltd., 
New Kensington, Pa., and was alleged 
and admitted to have been mailed on the 
above date. A report of the notice was 
as follows: “Sirs: An audit of your 
income-tax return for thé year 1920 dis- 
closes a deficiency in tax of $1,260.93, 
as shown in the attached statement.” 


Recomputation of Tax 
Sought by Petitioner 


The statement attached to the notice 
was designated by the symbols IT:CA: 
2226-8-60D and contained the computa- 
tion of a deficiency in corporate income 
and profits tax of J. S. McKean & Sons, 
Ltd., New Kensington, Pa., in the 
amount set forth in the deficiency notice. 
On April 26, 1926, a petition was filed 
with the Board under the name of “J. F. 
McKean, doing business in 1920 as J. S. 
McKean & Sons, Ltd.” This petition 
contained inter alia the following al- 
legations: 

“The above-named petitioner hereby 
petitions for a redetermination of the 
deficiency set forth by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue in his deficiency 
letter IT:CA-2226-8-60D, and as _ the 
basis for this proceeding alleges the fol- 
lowing: 

“1, The petitioner is an individual, 
now doing business under the name_ of 
J. S. McKean & Son, at New Kensing- 


ton, Pa., and during the year here in| 


controversy, did business under the name 
of J. S. McKean & Sons, Iitd.; he is 
the only person who is financially in- 
terested as the proprietor in said busi- 
ness in that year or since. 


“4, The determination of taxes set’ 


forth in said notice of deficiency is based 


the difference between the cost and the 
selling price will be returned as income 
for the year in which the sale is made.” 

The plaintiff admits that the Commis- 
sioner followed the letter of the law, 
and the facts, it seems to us, precluded 
any other course. It is difficult to per- 
ceive wherein jurisdiction vests in the 
Court to apply a taxing statute to a 
corporation which ceased to exist nearly 
two years before the return for income 
taxes was due, and this is precisely what 
the Court would have to do if it acceded 
to plaintiff’s contentions. The record 
does not reflect a reorganization or a 
refinancing of a corporation; on the con- 
trary, two corporations set up their as- 
sets and liabilities, and a third was or- 
ganized, which in turn acquired all the 
property and assumed all the liabilities 
of the other two. Article 1 of the so- 
called merger agreement reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Article 1. Said corporation (plain- 
tiff) shall be and is distinct from each 
of its constituent corporations parties 
hereto, and is created by consolidation 
of said constituent corporations, thereby 
forming a new consolidated corporation, 
hereinafter called the ‘Consolidated Com- 
pany.’ ” 

Section 10 of the quoted taxing act 
imposes an income tax upon @ corpora- 
tion “no matter how created or organ- 
ized,” and when the record discloses, as 
it does in this case, that a gain and 
profit was realized through the acqui- 
sition and subsequent sale of real prop- 
erty by a corporation, the Commissioner, 
it seems to the Court, was obligated 
under the law to charge the profit to the 
corporate entity which in fact received 
it. See in this connection United States 
v. Flannery, 268 U. S. 98; Goodrich v. 
Edwards, 255 -U. S. 527; Walsh v. Brew- 
ster, 255 U. S. 536. 

Valuation of Realty. 

The second contention that the plain- 
tiff is entitled to a valuation of the realty 
involved as of the date October 11, 1915, 
is, we think, without merit from the 
standpoint of fact. While testimony was 
adduced to prove an increase in value 
over the price paid for the lands by the 
plaintiff’s predecessor corporations, there 
is nothing in the record to sustain a 
finding that the plaintiff parted with the 
established valuation as of October 11, 
1915, when the lands were acquired -by 
it. The plaintiff carried upon its books 
all the parcels 6f land at their original 
cost price, and while this, of course, is 


not conclusive as to value, it is most; 


persuasive of the fact that what plaintiff 
did at the time was to acquire the lands 
at the stated price. ¢ 

In addition to this, the plaintiff in pur- 
chasing the assets of its two predecessor 
corporations issued its own capital stock 
dollar for dollar for the outstanding stock 
of the two predecessor corporations, and 
it is impossible to segregate from the 
transaction and find as a fact that the 
plaintiff paid more than the amount 
charged upon its books for the land. This 
amount was the amount carried on the 
books of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
the original purchaser of the stock, and 
the agreement indicates clearly that the 
plaintiff accepted its predecessors’ valua- 
tion of assets, and paid accordingly. 

The petition will be dismissed. It is 
so ordered, 

Sinnott, judge; Green, judge; Moss, 
judge; and Graham, judge, concur. 

March 11, 1929, 


upon the following error: I. Said de- 
termination taxes the individual as a 
corporation, said individual being neither 
'@ Corporation or an association, and not 
eing subject to any corporate income 
and profit tax.” 

The prayer, of the petition was as fol- 
lows: “Wherefore, your petitioner prays 
that the Board rule that the bushiness 
enterprise known as J. S. McKean & 
'Sons, Ltd., was a sole proprietorship 


jduring the year 1920, and was neither | 
}@ corporation nor an association within | 


the meaning of the Revenue Act of 1921; 


hence that instead of a deficiency of | 
is a refund due of} 


$1,260.93 
$281.44.” 


Partnership Association 
Formed by Three Men 


there 


The evidence offered at the hearing | 


discoses the following facts: 


On September 25, 1901, George H. Mc. | 


Kean, Anderson McKean, J. Fred Mc- 
Kean and John S. McKean formed a 
partnership association or joint stock 
company as authorized by the Pennsyl- 
vania Act of June 2, 1874, P. L. 271, 
and its various amendments for the pur- 
pose of “buying at wholesale and sell- 
ing out at retail and wholesale hardware, 
builders’ supplies, carriages, harness, 


ja line of general merchandise,” having 
ja contemplated duration of 2@ years 
|from the date of formation. The total 
| amount of the capital stock of the as- 
| sociation was $12,000, divided into 120 
shares of the par value of $100 each, 
all of which was paid for by the sub- 
ee with cash and personal prop- 
erty. 

At the time of formation, officers and 
managers were appointed in accordance 
with the provisions of the statutes. This 
association was still doing business in 
August, 1911, at which time there were 
|but two members of the firm, J. F. Mc- 
Kean and his father, J. S. McKean. 

Shortly after April 1, 1912, in accord- 
ance with a lease agreement between J. 
S. McKean and the G. C. Murphy Com- 
|pany executed August 18, 1911, the lat- 
ter company purchased for the amount 
lof $2,500 a portion of the stock in trade 
of J. S. McKean & Sons, Ltd., in pay- 
ment for which the G. C. Murphy Com- 
pany gave its note to J. S. MeKean, in- 
|dividually. After the death of J. S. 


was paid by the G. C. Murphy Company 
to J. S. MeKean‘s wife as administratrix 
of his estate. The remainder of the as- 
sets of J. S. McKean & Sons, Ltd., was 
taken by J. F. McKean about April, 1912. 
|He thereupon rented a store room near 
the former location of the association’s 
business and engaged in the hardware 
business in his own name and not un- 
~ the name of J. S. McKean & Sons, 
td. 

About the time of the sale of the as- 
sets to the G. C. Murphy Company, J. 
F. McKean surrendered his stock or 
membership certificates in J. S. McKean 
& Sons, Ltd., to his father J. S. Mc- 
:Kean, and the latter clipped the cer- 
tificates together znd placed them in the 
association’s stock book. After that time 
J. F. McKean received no other cer- 
tificates. In the spring of 1912 the as- 
sociation had no unpaid debts. 

Acting upon the advice of a repre- 
sentative of the Internal Revenue Col- 
lector for his District, J. F. McKean 
and his mother, Mrs. J. S. McKean, 
signed and filed a corporate return for 
|the year 1920 under the name of Jd. S. 
| McKean & Sons, Ltd. 

It therefore appears from the record 
that the Commissioner upon considera- 
tion of a corporate return for the year 
!1920 purporting to have been filed by 
J. S. McKean & Sons, Ltd., has deter- 
mined a deficiency in corporate income 
tax against the person making the re- 
turn. 


Associations Taxed 


As Corporations 

The Revenue Act of 1918, sections 1, 
231(a)(2) and 300(b) provides that an 
association or joint stock company is to 
Ite taxable as a corporation. The peti- 





tion is filed by “J. F. McKean, doing busi- 
ness in 1920 as J. S. McKean & Sons, 
Ltd.” and the evidence shows that during 
| the year 1920 J. F, McKean was doing 
j business as an individual and not as J. 
S. McKean & Sons, Ltd. 

The Board in numerous instances has 
dismissed for want of jurisdiction pro- 
ceedings in which it appeared from the 
pleadings or the record that the person 
appealing from a determination of a de- 
ficiency was not the taxpayer against 
whom the deficiency had been asserted. 
See Bisso Ferry Co., Inc., 80 B. T. 1104; 
Bond Incorporated, 12 B. T. A. 339; 
American Arch Co., 13 B. T. A. 552; San- 
born Brothers, Successors, etc., 14 B. T. 
A. 1059; Engineers Oil Company, 14 B. 
T. A. 1148. 

The facts in the present proceeding 
may be somewhat different from those in 
the above cases since here the person who 
appeals from the determination now al- 
leges in effect that he had mistakenly re- 
turned his own income as that of the 
person against whom the deficiency was 
asserted. But we are of the opinion that 
principles similar to those governing the 
cases cited require us to find that we have 
no jurisdiction to entertain the appeal. 

The petition in this proceeding was 
filed on April 26, 1926, within 60 days 
after the enactment of the Revenue Act 
of 1926 (February 26, 1926). Section 
283(c) of the Act provides as follows: 

(c) If before the enactment of this act 
the commissioner has mailed to any per- 
son a notice under subdivision (a) of sec- 
tion 274 of the Revenue Act of 1924 
(whether in respect of a tax imposed by 
Title II of such act or in respect of so 
much of an income, war-profits, or excess- 
profits tax imposed by any of the prior 
acts enumerated in subdivision (a) of this 
section as was not assessed before June 
3,°1924), and if the 60-day period referred 
to in such subdivision has not expired be- 
fore the'enactment of this act and no ap- 
peal has been filed before the enactment 
of this act, such person may file a petition 
with the Board in the same manner as if 
a notice of deficiency had been mailed after 
the enactment of this act in respect of a 
deficiency in a tax imposed by this title. 

In such cases the 60-day period referred 
to in subdivision (a) of section 274 of this 
act shall begin on the date of the enact- 
ment of this act, and the powers, duties, 
rights and privileges of the Commissioner 
and of the person entitled to file the peti- 
tion, and the jurisdiction of the Board and 
of the courts, shall, whether or not the 
‘petition is filed, be determined,. and the 
{computation of the tax shall be made, in 
, the same manner as pYovided in subdivi- 
sion (a) of this section. 


If, therefore, the petitioner is not the 





|McKean in November, 1912, the note} 





a | Stores, paints, sewer pipe, groceries, and | 
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person to whom the notice of deficiency 
was mailed, the Board has no jurisdiction 
to entertain his appeal. It is not any 
particular fund against which a determi- 
nation is made by the Commissioner and 
to which a deficiency notice is sent, but 
such determination is made and such no- 
tice is addressed in respect to a particu- 
lar individual, corporation or entity, tax- 
able under the provisions of the Revenue 
Acts as a corporation, which the Com- 
missioner thereby determines is liable for 
a deficiency in tax. 

The petitioner, an individual, has ap- 
pealed, but it is clear that the person to 


| whom the notice was sent was not the pe- 


titioner. It is directed not to an indi- 
vidual, but to J. S. McKean & Sons, Ltd., 
a firm which is further indentified by the 
computation attached to the letter as a 
corporation or entity taxable as such. 

The Commissioner may have intended 
to determine a tax against the petitioner, 
but there is nothing in his determination 
to indicate that the deficiency has been 
determined against any other person 
than J. S. McKean & Sons, Ltd., an entity 
as distinguished from an individual. He 
has not notified the petitioner of an in- 
dividual deficiency, nor does it appear 
that in the present proceeding he is at- 
tempting the collection of a tax from 
the petitioner. 


Petitioner’s Right 


Of Appeal Discussed 

Both the petitioner and the respondent 
assert that the Board has jurisdiction, the 
respondent contending that the joint- 
stock association of J. S. McKean & Sons, 
Ltd., was in existence during the taxable 
year and that, therefore, the Board can 
entertain an appeal filed through a sole 
remaining partner, while the petitioner’s 
contention is summarized in his counsel’s 
brief as follows: 

“Since the petitioner contends that this 
firm was out of existence, it was im- 
possible for the petitioner to make the 
firm a party of the proceeding, and the 
petitioner being the only one who had 
any financial interest whatever in said 
return was forced to make himself the 
party to the petition.” 

What we have said before disposes of 
the petitioner’s contention. 

The phrase “financial interest whatever 
in said return” is indefinite and ambigu- 
ous. . The test is not the financial interest 
in a return unless by that is meant the 
liability for the tax in the proceeding 
before the Board. 


Clearly the Commissioner is not as- 
serting a deficiency against. the peti- 
tioner, and this alone is determinative of 
the proper party to institute an appeal. 

Nor do we think that the respondent’s 
contention as to jurisdiction is tenable. 

J.S. McKean & Sons, Ltd., was a joint- 
stock association formed in accordance 
with Pennsylvania law. Subscriptions 
to its stock were paid in, and officers and 
managers were appointed in the manner 
required by the statutes of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Such an association is a quasi corpora- 
tion, an artifical body, which is sui 
generis and has an entity separate and 
apart from its members, the liability of 
the members being limited to the amount 
of their subscriptions to its capital stock. 
It acts through its officers or managers, 
who alone have the power to bind it. See 
Billington v. Gautier Steel Co., Limited, 
9 Atl. 35; Stevens v. Philadelphia Ball 
Club, Limited, 142 Pa. 52; 21 Atl. 797; 
Whitney et al. v. Short et al. 146-Pa. 29; 
24 Atl. 51; Briar Hill Coal & Iron Co. v. 
Atlas Works, Limited, 146 Pa. 290, 23 
Atl. 326. 

It is such an organization as by the 
provisions of the Revenue Acts is taxa- 
able as a corporation. See Hecht v. 
Malley, 265 U. S. 144; Burk-Waggoner 
Oil Association v. Hopkins, Collector, 
269 U. S. 110. 

Being a creature of stattue its methods 
of operation and dissolution are governed 
by the provisions of the statutes under 
which it was organized. See Billington 
v. Gautier Steel Company, Limited, 
supra; Tindel v. Park et al, 154 Pa. 36; 26 
Atl. 300. 


Dissolution Ends 


Life of Association 

The Pensylvania law provides that 
such an association shall sue and be sued 
in its association name (Act of May 1, 
1876; P. L. 89, section 3, Pa. St. 1920, 
section 16671); that it may be dissolved 
by the expiration of the period fixed for 
its duration or by a vote of the majority 
in number and value of interest and ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers (Act of 
June 2, 1874; P. L. 271, section 8, Pa. 
St. 1920, section 16663); and that when 
dissolved the members shall elect three 
liquidating trustees with full power to 
settle its affairs. (Act of May 10, 1889; 
P. L, 183, section 2, Pa. St. 1920, section 
16665.) 

There is no evidence to show that the 
association had been dissolved in accord- 
ance with the statute prior to or during 
the year 1920, and we must assume that 
it was in existence during the taxable 
year. However, at the time the deficiency 
was asserted and the appeal was taken 
the associatio: was dissolved by reason 
of the expiration of the time provided for 
its existence. See Tindel v. Park et al, 
supra, 

There is grave doubt whether under 
such circumstances there would be any 
proper party be appeal from a determina- 
tion by the Commissioner of a deficiency 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


against the association, since the Penn- 
sylvania statutes do not provide for the 
continuance of such an association after 
its voluntary dissolution for the purpose 
of winding up its affairs. Cf. S. Hirsch; 
Distilling Company, 14 B. T, A, 1073. ; 
' But even if there should be a right of 
appeal in 1926, J. F. McKean, an indi- 
vidual who, as the evidence discloses, had 
in 1912 surrendered his certificates of 
; membership in the association, was not 
the proper party to prosecute such an 
appeal. 

It is immaterial in this proceeding 
| whether the Commissioner is attempting 
to assert a corporate deficiency against 
an association which had no income in 
1920 and which is not now in existence. 
It is quite probable that any confusion 
would have been avoided by the exercise 
of sufficient care on the part of the peti- 
tioner or by an investigation by the 
Commissioner before the assertion of the 
deficiency, but we are forced to conclude 
that thé Board can not entertain the pe- 
a attempt to appeal from a de- 
ficiency asserted against and a notice 

sent to another person. 

Reviewed by the Board. The proceeding 
| will be dismissed. 
| _Lansdon, Smith, Trussell, Arundell, and 
!Siefkin dissent. 

March 12, 1929, 


. 


Greater Volatility Shown 
In Winter-grade Gasoline 


_ [Continued from Page 1.] 
gasoline, as the gasoline_marketed dur- 
jing the winter was more volatile than 
that sold during the summer. For sev- 


small and has been confined to the lower 
end of the distillation range. This win- 
ter, as was the case a year ago, the av- 
erage figures indicate a general trend 
toward the sale of a more volatile winter- 
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The calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for March 18, 19, 20 and 21 was 
printed in the issue of March 11.  Fol- 
lowing is the calendar from those dates 
to March 28, inclusive: 

March 25, 1929. 

28743, A. Barnett. \ 

26943, Bear Canon Coal Co. 

25614, Boardman Coal Mining Co, 

24721, Brighton Corp. 

28315, T. Wister Brown 3rd. 

25926, Henry Cuppellini. 

25927, Serafino Cinci. 

C. Carroll Collmus. 
Crowninshield Shipbldg. Co. 

, Guido Funari, 
M. Rea Gano. 

, Isaac Gilman. 

, Alexander Hamilton Institute. 
J. S. Hatcher. 

71, Jos. M. Howe. 

, Jack’s. 

. 24856, Geo. B. Lester. 

, Jos. McReynolds. 

, Henry F, Michell Co. 

, Bertha Mosser. 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc. 
National Tea Co. (motion). 

, Ocean Accident & Guarantee Co. 
Oxweld R. R. Service Co. 

, Pacific Flush Tank Co. 

. Pflegher Hardware Specialty Co. 
Potts Run Coal Co, 

28867, E. G. Robertson. 

3962, Royal Packing Co, 

28314, Chas. S. Schell. 

28725, Chas. F. Sommers. 

28726, Frank F. Sommers. 

26723, Sylvester A. Sommers. 

28313, B. Wilber Tritle. 

28826, Anna Wagner. 

28542, 29180, 39948, Western Bank & 
Trust Co, 

5222, Albert H. Williams. 

17789, Edward R. Wood. 

March 26, 1929, 

15625 A-1 Cleaners & Dyers Co, (motion). 

29025, Alderman, Fairchild Co. et al. 

38464, Alderman Fairchild Co. 

29118, Bonney Mining Co. 

28910, Brodhead Tele. Co. 

30232, Geo. B. Caldwell. 

28986, Canton Cotton Mills. 

13878, Geo. W. Caswell Co. 

20677, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

29443, Cleveland & Pittsburgh R. R. Co. 

28222, Columbus Asphalt Paving Co, 

36518, Commercial Paper Box Co. 

24513, Arthur J. Coyle, 

28293, Thomas W. Cragg. 

13134, Crystal Ice Co. (motion). 

29511, Delaware R. R. Co. 

e 29457, K. C. St. Louis & Chicago R. R. 
‘oO. 
22355, Kasco Mills Inc. (motion). 
10990, F. Kieger & Son Co. (motion). 


grade gasoline; this trend is especially 
evident in the samples collected in Bos- 
ton, New York, Washington, Pittsburgh, 
Omaha, and San Francisco. A study of 
the individual analyses, however, shows 
a common tendency toward the market- 
ing of a standardized product, as indi- 
vidual variations from the average, with 
the exception of a few blends, are small. 

The tendency toward better fraction in 
the manufacture of gasoline which was 
noted in the previous surveys has been 
maintained, as the average difference be- 
tween the end points and the 90 per 
cent points is notably less than n the 
earlier surveys. 

Further details regarding the nine- 
teenth semi-annual motor gasoline survey 
are given in Serial 2916 by E. C. Lane, 
D, B. Taliaferro, jr., and S. S. Taylor, 
copies of which may -be obtained from 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce, Washington; D. C., free of | 
charge. 
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| | Calendar of the Board of Tax Appeals 


29322, Benedict O. Lauerman. 
28544, H. Liebas & Co. 
13866, Little Rock Tent & Awning Co, 
29157, Melrose Trust Co. 
29513, Northern Central Rwy. Co. 
30115, Parkersburg Finance Corp. 
19644, Abie Poznak (motion). 
24080, Robers Pyatt Shellac Co. 
27778, Sheperd Lumber Co. 
33742, 29063, Albert J. Sullivan. 
21416, Estate of Clinton Gilbert Sr. 
29512, Erie & Pittsburg R. R. Co. 
29516, Morris Greenspun. 
29136, Mrs. Morris Greenspun. 
18162, John Griffiths (motion), 
14705, Charles Hansel. 
7216, R. Hoe & Co., Inc. 
15833, 18016, Home Furniture Co. 
27347, Frederick H. Howell. 
23756, Humbert Coal Co. 
28294, Benjamin E, Orr. 
29148, Alfred J. Sweet Inc. 
36519, Riverside Paper Box Co. 
29597, Wadesboro Tele. Co. 
28295, John C. Winant. 
10229, Woodbury- Shoe Co. 

March 27, 1929. 


42012, Aero Supply Mfg. Co., Inc. 
19454, Akron Lamp Co. 

30830, American National Ins. Co. 
28371, Ashland Safe Deposit Co. 

41448, M. Berardini Holding Corp. 
42280, American Mch. & Fdry Co. (mo- 


7, Charles Barsotti (motion). 
Continental Life Ins. Co. 
, Jos. F. Cullman, jr. 
Sam Donian. 
Fayette Lumber Co. 
, Freeland Process Co. 
, Gladys City Oil & Gas Mfg. Co. 
International Lumber Co. 
, Joilet & Chicago R. R. Co. 
L. R. S. Blég. Corp. 
26776, C. P. Mayer. 
Merchants Bk. & Trust Co. 
, Miami Hotel Cigar Co. (motion). 
, Frank B. Miller (motion). 
Philip Miner (order to 


, Alfred A. Nahman. 
» Wm. M. Parke (motion), 

Pratt Coal Co. 

Geo. L. Rickard (motion). 
41598, Roby-Somers Coal Co, 
30038, D. Salemi & Sons Inc. 
18187, Sanitary Grocery. ' 
29617, 26728, Rollestone Corp. 
29236, Victor Von Schlegell. 

27897, Lawrence Semon. 

29987, Mollie Shaffran. 

24921, Estate of Rufus A. Sibley. 
42177, Motris C. Soper (motion). 
17230, R. W. Stewart (motion). 

42261, Wachusett Zinc & Lead Co. (mo- 


show 


tion). 
| 30448, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. 


42597, Mae G. Whitlock (order to show 
cause). 
30954, Jas. J. Woods. 
March 28, 1929. 


20508, Adelphi Paint & Color Wks. Ine. 
29158, 33635, 41419, Jos. W. Bettendorf. 
29704, Emilio Cervi. 

8629, Estate of Annie M. Dustin. 

29656, A. James Eckert. 

29191, Eugene C. Eppley. 

29492, Glacier Highway Fur Farm. 
27018, John M. Hood, jr. 

30539, Thos. A. Howell. 

29359, Little Six Oil Co, 

29788, Jesse Lobsenz. 

25472, Mills Machine Co. 

29333, T. H. Morris. 

29383, Eugene W. Ong. 

29664, Estate of Geo, S. Pomeroy, 
12663, Rothschild Colortype Co, 
29510, John C. Sanders. 

27938, Santos Corp. 

29724, Oscar Schmidt Inc. 

29728, Schmidt-Sperling Realty Co. 
29233, Alfred J. Sweet, Inc. 

21511, Geo. N. Templeman. 

19201, Thiel Detective Service Co. 
19852, Van Smith Bldg. Material Co. 
22348, Harry Wardman. 


e 


| 60 Lumps of Sugar : 
Only 1 Produced at Home! 


years this difference has been very 
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Although it is a common sense 
principle that a nation should grow 
its own food, one of our most vitally 
important foods, sugar, comes to us 
“ee from lands across the sea. 

ugar stands near the top of the 
list of foods that must be supplied 
in adequate amounts to all the peo- 
ple, in wat and in peace. When the 
ritish Government took over the 
control of public food supplies at the 
outbreak of the war in 1914 sugar was 
the first item to be put under contol. 
Similar measures were taken in this 
country to protect the public su 


supply when the United States Food 


Administration was created in 1917. 

The reason is clear. Peoples living 
in cold and temperate climates re- 
quire a good deal of heat-and-energy- 
producing food. Sugar is high in 
these elements, containing 98% of 
digestible carbohydrate and furnish- 
ing 1,750 calories in fuel value for 
each pound. It also has the extremely 


important advantage of being easy 
to keep under almost all climatic 
conditions without spoilage, while 
its low content of waste matter (2%) 
makes it one of the most “efficient” 
articles of food from the standpoint 
of transportation and storage. 

The United States should pro- 
duce more of its own sugar within 
its continental limits, for security in 
time of war if for no other reason, 

The undersigned companies are 
devoting many millions of dollars 
in capital and the energies of an 
expert personnel to the cause of in- 
creasing the home-grown supply of 
American cane sugar. Exhaustive ex- 
periments have shown what science 
and modern industrial organization 
can do in this field, and point to a 
large growth of the industry and a 
satisfactory return on the capital in- 
vested. An illustrated booklet, telling 
the story of these companies, will be 
sent upon request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 


Miils and Plantations in Louisiana 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 
Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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Agriculture 


Corn-borer Control 
Through Parasites 


Is to Be Developed 


importation of Insect En- 
emies of Crop Pest to Be 
Expedited by Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
balance of nature begin to work. If in 
spite of its novel environment the insect 
increases rapidly enough to affect eco- 
nomic conditions adversely, the repres- 
sive factors which are apparently want- 
ing must be sought by a study of its 
natural control in the countries where 
it has been present for centuries. 

“In most cases an important missing 
factor is found to be the beneficial para- 
sites which live and propagate at the 
expense of their insect hosts. These 
must be imported and established, if pos- 
sible, to augment the natural control of 
the introduced pest in its new environ- 
ment.” 

Personnel to Be Increased. 


Dr. Larrimer said that the parasites 
are collected in Europe, and that the 
expedited work to be initiated in the com- 
ing season will consist largely in in- 
creased facilities for collecting the in- 
sects in Europe preparing them for ship- 
ment and transporting them to the 
United States. He said sonte increase 
will be made in the personnel in America 
for the distribution of the parasites. 

The European corn borer, according to 
W. R. Thompson, entomologist, and H. L. 
Parker, associate entomologist of the Di- 
vision of Cereal and Forage Insects, who 
have just completed an extended study 
of controlling factors of the corn borer 
in Europe is “very generally distributed 
throughout Europe and practically al- 
ways present in corn-growing areas.” 

In their summary of their investigation 
they said: 

“But it is rarely of any real economic 
importance except in certain areas in 
central Europe. During six years of 
study of the insect in the corn belts of 
France, Italy, and Spain, we have never 
seen a single corn plant broken over 
or a single ear seriously injured through 
the attacks of this insect. Thus, al- 
though sporadic outbreaks occur from 
time to time in corn, hops, hemp, and 
other crops, it remains true that the 
corn borer is normally controlled by 
environmental factors over the greater 
part of its range on the European Con- 
tinent. 

“The control in Europe is not due to 
any simple cause, but is produced by 
a complex group of agricultural, mete- 
orological, and parasitic factors. The 
composition of this group of factors is 
not constant over the whole range of 
the corn borer, but varies both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively in the dif- 
ferent zones inhabited by the insect, and 
also, though to a lesser degree, in differ- 
ent years and generations in the same 
zone. 

“Therefore, since the destructive in- 
crease of the European corn borer in 
America may be due to a considerable 
extent to the absence of the parasitic 
enemies which attack it in its native 
home, it is desirable that as many as 
possible of these parasites be acclima- 
tized in the infested areas. 

“As the parasites discovered do not 
all exist together in any one zone yet 
studied in Europe, and as the composi- 
tion of the parasitic fauna differs in 
every region, it is not probable that all 
the species introduced into America will 
become acclimatized in any particular 
zone inhabited by the borer. The recov- 
eries made in the area in which para- 
sites have been liberated up to the pres- 
ent indicate that the acclimatized para- 
sitic fauna (Eulimneria, Dioctes, Micro- 
gaster, Exeristes, and Phaeogenes) is 
similar in composition to that of the Po 
Valley zone in Europe. In order to ob- 
tain the best results from the parasite 
introductions, the species not yet ac- 
climatized should be reintroduced as the 
borer reaches areas differing climatically 
from those now infected. Such a method 
is more likely to result in a general 
reestablishment of the natural equilib- 
rium than a few colonizations in the 
same area.” 


Decline Is Recorded 
In Wholesale Prices 


Levels for February Slightly 
Lower Than in January. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
clined appreciably, Boots and shoes and 
other leather products showed practically 
no change in price. 

Among textile products a downward 
tendency was exhibited by cotton goods, 
silk and rayon, and woolen and worsted 
goods, while other textile products in- 
creased slightly. 

Anthracite and bituminous coal, and 
coke, advanced slightly in price, while 
petroleum products receded. 

Small price advances were recorded 
for the groups of metals ang metal prod- 
ucts, building materials,wwid chemicals 
and drugs. Housefurnishing — goods 
showed no change in the general price 
level. In the group of miscellaneous 
commodities appreciable decreases in cat- 
tle feed and automobile tires offset in- 
creases in crude rubber, resulting in a 
slight net decrease for the group. 

Raw materials, semimanufactured 
articles, and finished products all aver- 
aged slightly lower than in January, as 
did nonagricultural commodities consid- 
ered as a whole. , 

Of the 550 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
January and February was collected, in- 
creases were shown in 148 instances and 
decreases 4n 110 instances. In 292 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. 
The great importance of articles show- 
ing price declines, together with steep 
decreases for certain items, was responsi- 
ble for the net decrease in the general 
price level. , 

Comparing prices in February with 
those of a year ago, as measured by 
changes in the index numbers, it is seen 
/ that metals and metal products and 
building materials were considerably 
higher, while farm products, fuel and 
lighting materials and chemicals and 
drugs were somewhat higher. Small de- 
creases between the two periods took 
place among foods, textile products, and 
housefurnishing goods, and a consider- 
able decrease among hides and leather 

roducts and articles classed as miscel- 





Secretary Wilbur Names Board to Study 
Permits Granted for Oil Prospecting 


Plan Is Described as First St 


To Conserve Pub 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


money spent in development, steps will 
be taken at once to cancel all such 
permits. The announcement, in full text, 
follows: 

Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur, of the 
Department of the Interior, today issued 
a departmental order appointing a com- 
mittee of three to pass upon outstanding 
permits to prospect for oil and gas on 
Government lands and to make recom- 
mendations as to which of those permits 
shall be cancelled. The members of that 
committee are: The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, the Director of the 
Geological Survey, and the Solicitor of 
the Department. The order also lays 
down the general policy with relation to 
these permits to be followed by the De- 
partment. In detail it follows: , 

The Federal oil conservation policy 
announced by President Hoover will be 
energetically executed by the Interior 
Department. 

There are more than 5,000 applications 
for oil and gas permits on public lands 
pending in the General Land Office in 
Washington and an unknown number in 
the field offices. Steps were taken sev- 
eral days ago toward the rejection of all 
such applications, and registers of local 
land offices have been instructed not to 
receive new applications. 

Probably in none of the cases on hand 
has. the applicant expended money for 


World Production 


Of Sugar Increases 








Survey Also Reveals Con- 
tinued Increase in Con- 
sumption for Year. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
per cent above last season’s record pro- 
duction of 28,286,000 short tons. Carry- 
over and stocks at the beginning of the 
grinding season in the most important 
sugar producing countries were over 
150,000 short tons greater than at the 
beginning of the 1927-28 season. As a 
result, the current year has a supply 
of raw sugar which is over 1,600,000 
short tons greater than that of 1927-28. 


Increased Cuban Crop. 


One of the outstanding factors of the 
present sugar season is the removal of 
crop restriction in Cuba, which had been 
in effect since the 1925-26 sugar season. 
No official estimate has been made as 
to the size of the current crop, but a 
trade estimate places it at 5,488,000 
short tons, which indicates an increase 
of 961,000 short tons over the 1927-28 
crop, Officially estimated at 4,527,000 
short tons. Another point of interest is 
the increase of ‘582,000 short tons in the 
1928 Java sugar production, the crop 
harvested last year being estimated at 
3,221,000 short tons as compared with 
2,639,000 short tons produced during the 
preceding season. 


The large increase in the Java crop was 
partly the result of favorable growing 
weather and partly the satisfactory re- 
sults obtained from a new cane variety 
known as the POJ2878 (Proefstation Qost 
Java 2878), which so far has been found 
to be unusually resistant to sugar cane 
diseases. The total acreage planted to 
sugar cane in Java has shown very little 
change from year to year, but within 
the last three years the acreage devoted 
to the new variety has increased from 12 
per cent of the total acreage in 1927 to 
66 per cent in 1928, and 90 per cent of 
the plantings for the 1929 crop. The 
success with the new variety is indicated 
in an increase in the yield of sugar per 
acre. According to data received, the 
yield per acre rose from 4.95 short tons 
raw sugar for the 10 years’ average 1917- 
1926 to 6.13 in 1927 and 6.68 in 1928, 

The world’s total indicated cane and 
beet sugar crops for the present season 
exceed all previous records, but the great- 
est increase is indicated in the total cane 
sugar production. According to statis- 
tics received to date, the world cane 
sugar crop is estimated at 19,721,000 
short tons, which is 6.6 per cent greater 
than last season’s record crop of 18, 503,- 
000 short tons. This incrase, as previously 
stated, is mostly the result of the large 
crops produced in Cuba and Java, with 
minor changes occurring in other coun- 
tries. In India a crop for 1928-29 slightly 
under that of a year ago is expected. 
Production in India was discussed in de- 
tail in “Foreign Crops and Markets,” 
March 12, 1928. An increase of 2.5 per 
cent over 1927-28 is indicated in the world 
beet sugar crop, the total production be- 
ing estimated at 10,024,000 short tons 
as compared with 9,783,000 short tons 
produced in 1927-28. 

European Crop Greater. 

The total production of beet sugar in 
European countries, including Russia, 
is estimated at 8,865,000 short tons raw 
sugar, or 3.4 per cent above that of the 
preceding season. Excluding Russia, the 
European crop shows an increase of 5.9 
per cent over 1927-28. 


The total production of raw sugar for 
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Oil Leases 


Adjudication of Duty 
On Variety of Goods 


ep of Broad Policy Designed 
lic Land Resources. 


Decisions Are Reserved in 
Cases Involving Gloves, 


Mirrors, Textiles and 
Other Products. 


New York, March 16.—A number of 


developmental purposes, although he may 
have gone to some expense in opposing 
conflicting claims or furnishing additional | 
evidence in support of his application. 

Where land covered by pending appli- 
cations is likely to be drained by adjoin- 

ing wells on privately-owned lands, the | cases just presented to the United States 
question of granting permits on Govern- | Customs Court are briefly listed below 
' ment land will be considered in the light | with name of item, importer, rate as- 
of facts developed by departmental in-| sessed, and rate requested: 
vestigation. Cotton gloves, imported by Goessling 
With regard to the 20,000 outstand-| & Ferre, Inc. Assessed at 70 per cent, 
ing permits on public lands, the Depart-| Paragraph 1430, as scalloped articles. 
{ment will deal fairly with holders who | Claimed dutiable at lower specific rate 
|have been diligent in maintaining their | 25,cotton gloves under paragraph 915, 
| equities. Where actual drilling opera-| , Toy mirrors, imported by S. Lisk & 
tions have been started and are being | Brother. Assessed at 70 per cent under 
continued, opportunity will be given to; paragraph 1414. Claimed dutiable at 50 
carry on developmental work to finally | Per cont under paragraph 230. 
determine the character of the land. Im- oy tennis racquets, imported by the 
mediate steps will be taken, however, to: 
cancel all such permits where no drilling | 
has been done or money spent in de-: 
velopment. 

To determine the facts in connection 
with ¢xisting oil and gas permits Lave | pany,” Assessed at a5 cents per pound 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, | ask os ge See ae ee ee 
and the Solicitor for the Department, | cots Per pound and 45 per cent ad va- 
a ee ae ee ae Interlinings for clothing, imported by 

Ss ; en Pp cer; Anthony Gibbs & Company. Assessed 
; outstanding permits to determine 


whether permittees have acquired equi- pd "al wa se i 
ities which should be recognized and to | Claimed dutiable at 3 
make appropriate recommendations. paragraph 1426. 

é Where permits are now in good stand- Checkers, imported by Marrash 
ing, either because of recent issue or| Brothers. Assessed at 50 per cent under 
previous extension of time, no action! paragraph 1413. Claimed dutiable at 
: will be taken during the remaining | 331-3 per cent under paragraph 410. 
period covered by the permit. When Black and gold marble tops, imported 
that time has expired, however, and the, by the Richard Shipping Company. As- 
permittee has failed to comply with the = S = 


70 per cent under paragraph 1414. 
Claimed dutiable at 30 per cent under 
paragraph 1402. 
Rate on Golf Hose in Issue. 
Golf hose, imported by Best & Com- 





terms of his permit, he will be called;is being diligently prosecuted, no ad- | 


upon immediately to show cause why | verse action will be taken. 

the permit should not be cancelled. This No leases will be issued for oil and 
includes so-called group developments | gas production unless required by man- 
heretofore approved and in which exten-j date of law, such as discovery under 
sions have been allowed, where permit- | existing permits, as provided by the min- 
| tees are engaged in a joint drilling pro- 
gram, test wells being drilled by a re- 
sponsible drilling company on some of | 


tisement of a minimum of 25,000 acres 


a permits. So long as this program! March 2, 1929. 


Requested of Court 


| Exports KAUR H ee Se SO MeR ROSS 59: 7,479 
F. W. Woolworth Company. Assessed at ! , 


| sessed at 50 per cent 
| 233. 





| paragraph 232. 
Claimed dutiable at 40} 


; 231. 
under same paragraph. 


5 per cent under | at 60 per cent under paragraph 399. 


the above cases. 


Trade Commission Studies 


of Osage Indian lands annually, as di- | 
the public lands in the area covered by , rected by the act of Congress approved | 


Foreign Trade 


Favorable Balance of Trade for February 


Is Larger Than That of One Year Ago 


| Exports and Imports Expand; Excess of Outgoing Ship- 


ments Is Valued at $73,000,000. 


Exports 
at $444,000,000, and imports were valued 


ports amounting to $73,000,000, the _—_ 1929), which follows in full text: 


Two months ending 
February, 
1929. 1928. 
931,956 782,226 
739,636 688,951 





February, 
1929. 1928, 
. 444,000 371,448 
371,000 351,035 


20,413 


Merchandise. 
Exports 1st ceE wR 
TROT oon nin 6 cust estoues 

Excess of exports 


73,000 192,320 93,275 
Gold. 
| Cree eer er reir ee 


Imports 


77,892 


25,806 »804 
490 53,005 


14,686 75, 





Excess of exports 


11,120 24,887 
Excess of imports Maney rises 


72,686 





Silver. 
14,859 
12,719 


2,140 


4,658 


,2,821 
| study of certain lumber trade associa- 
; tions was completed and most of the 
material has been incorporated in the 
open price associations report referred 
to above. 

Power and Gas Utilities (S. Res. 83, 


Pocket atomi : ted by Bl | 70th Congress, 1st Session): Work 
ocket atomizers, imported by Bloom- ; ieee , 0 
ingdale Bros. Assessed at 80 per cont | Continued on relations between utility 


Imports 10,963 


3,208 


Oo 


Excess of exports 





under paragraph a 
Claimed dutiable at the appropriate 
rate, according to thickness, etc., under 


Frostings, imported by J. P. Reiss, Inc. 
Assessed at 40 per cent under paragraph 
Claimed dutiable at 30 per cent 


1109, | under paragraph 1428. Claimed dutiable | gToups and service organizations at of- 


fices of two concerns in New York City 
The Court reserved decision in each of] and one in Boston. This work was initi- 


ated in January and planned to cover 
the extent to which holding companies 
or their stockholders control or are finan- 
cially interested in financial, engineer- 
ing, construction and management corpo- 
iain rations, and the relations between these 
[Continued from Page 1.] service organizations and holding com- 
extremely careful study and very criti-| panies and public utility corporations. 
cal analysis of the elements involved. Favorable progress has been made to 
Du Pont Investments: The Commis-/date by the field accountants on the 
sion has issued a mimeograph form, a| analysis of growth of capital assets and 
brief report on the nature and certain| capital liabilities and of security issues 


Resale Price Agreements | 


eral leasing act, or through the adver-} effects of investments by the E. I. Du|of important electric power and gas hold- 
| Pont de Nemours Company, in the United| ing company groups. A number of hold- 


States Steel Corporation and in General}ing companies have filled out and sent 
Motors Corporation. lin a large proportion of the Commis- 
Lumber Trade Associations: A special! sion’s comprehensive financial and statis- 








the current season in the United States! 


and insular possessions is slightly be- 
low that of 1927-28, according to esti- 
mates received to date. The decrease 
from last year is due to a reduction of 
139,000 short tons in the Porto Rican 
crop, which suffered considerable dam- 
age from the hurricane of September 
13, 1928. The 1928-29 crop of the island 


is officially ¢stimated at 609,800 short]: 


tons as against 748,677 short tons re- 
ported for 1927-28. The decrease in the 
Porto Rican crop is partially offset by 
an increase in the total production of 
United States cane and beet suger as 
well as increases in Hawaii and the 
Philippine Islands. The total produc- 
tion of cane and beet sugar in the 
United States for 1928-29 is officially 
estimated at 1,279,000 short tons raw 
sugar as compared with 1,246,000 short 
tons in the preceding year. 

No official estimates are available for 
the 1928-29 production of sugar in Ha- 
waii or the Philippines. A trade paper 
places the Hawaiian crop at 929,600 
short tons against 904,040 short tons 
produced in 1927-28. There is no pre- 
liminary estimate made of the total 
sugar crop of the Philippines. The com- 
mercial crop, however, is estimated at 
740,000 short tons as against 701,980 
short tons produced in 1927-28, accord- 
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of mercnandise from the, partment of Commerce announced March 


* ° ! 
~_ t in Feb ere valued | 16, in a statement showing total values | 
United States in Penruary were of. exports and imports of the United | 
: States in thousands of dollars (prelimi- 
at $371,000,000, leaving an excess of €X-| nary figures for 1929, corrected to March 


-+149,730| 


+ 50,685 | 
| 


14,171 +688]... ; % 
; 4. Tose, Vidual operating utility companies have 
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Commerce 


| Commission to Consider 
Radio Problem of Brooklyn 


_ Solution of the problem of broadcast- 
ing stations in Brooklyn, N. Y., will be 
| undertaken by the Federal Radio Com- 
{mission on March 19, when representa- 
itives of the stations will appear at a 
hearing scheduled by the Commission. 
The hearing is on the applications of sta- 
tions WLTH and WBBC for modification 
of their broadcasting licenses so as to 
be given full time. 

Two other broadcasting stations in the 
' Brooklyn area, WSGH-WSDA, in Brook- 
:lyn, and WCGU, at Coney Island, have 
| been requested to appear at the hearing. | 
|Station WLTH and. WBBC have re- 
quested identical changes in their assign- 
ments, desiring modification of their 
licenses so that jointly they may have full 
; time on the 1,400-kilocycle channel, and 
|divide the time between themselves. 
They request that their operating power | 
be increased from 500 watts, on a regular 
i basis, to 500 watts during the night and 
(1,000 watts during the day. 


| — 
\tical report forms fo: their active op- 
;erating subsidiaries, and numerous indi- 


jalready made similar returns. 

Open Price Associations (S. Res. 28, 
169th Congress, Special Session): The 
report on this inquiry was submitted to 
{the Senate and ordered printed as a Sen- 
,ate document. 


| 


The report gives the 
names and approximate number of open 
price associations and describes and an- 
alyses their activities and the general 
— significance of such organiza- 
‘ tions. 

| Bread and Flour (S, Res. 163, 68th 
Congress, 1st Session): Copies of this 
report are available to the public. To 
date no decision has been handed down 
|in the case of the Millers’ National Fed- 
{eration, which organization denied the 
‘right of the Commission to procure cer- 
tain documentary evidence by subpoena. 
The Commission regards this evidence as 
;necessary before making a final report 
on the bread and flour inquiry. 

' Chain Stores (S. 224, 70th Congress, 
In this inquiry a study 
is being made of the competitive con- 
ditions and consolidations among chain 
‘store organizations. Particular attention 
jis being directed to ascertain whether 
any violations of the. antitrust laws or 
the Federal Trade Commission Act have 
been involved therein. In February re- 
{turns to the questionnaires which have 
| been sent out to wholesalers began to 
be received. 





“The only winning fistful 
I’ve held tonight .. . 


a pack of Chesterfields!’’ 


Something more than mildness . . something 
that beats mere mildness hands down: 
They Satisfy, that’s it! 


Chesterfield 


...mild enough for anybody 
and yet THEY SATISFY 


y Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co, 


——___ — 


aneous. ing to a trade report, 
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Railroads 


Aeronautical Safety 


‘Said to Be Aided by 


Use of Radio Beacons 


Mr. MacCracken Says Wire- 
less Enables Pilots to Fol- 
low Courses and to As- 
certain Location. 
[Continued from Page 1.) 
air-mail and transport services were in 


operation or scheduled over 20,788 miles 
of airways. The number of pounds of 


air-mail carried had tripled in one year, | 


from 1927 to 1928. The passenger traf- 


fic, to be sure, is still relatively small, | 


but there was an increase of 420 per 
cent for 1928, as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, and the number of persons 
carried was neariy 53,000. 

Extraordinary advances 


have been 


achieved in the adequate lighting of our 


airways. 


More than 800 concerns are engaged in | 


air-service work such as photography, 


mapping, crop dusting, advertising, fly- | 
ing instruction, and miscellaneous activi- | Th 
' 


ties. 
Advance in Airway Lighting. 
Civil aeronautics in this country is 
no longer “on the threshold.” It has en- 


tered effectively into the business world, | 
-and, without subsidy, it has become an} 
integral part of American industry and | 


transportation. 


There is one phase of recent progress | 
that I would like to emphasize especially. | 


About two years ago I talked from my 


home phone to a man who talked from | 


a radio phone in a plane, and the man 
with whom I was talking was Dr. Del- 
linger, who has charge of the radio sec- 
tion of the United States Bureau of 
Standards. 


This conversation was made possible, | 


of course, only by the use of radio in 
conjunction with the telephone service. 
Dr. Dellinger’s words, spoken from the 
airplane, were broadcast through a radio 
transmitter and picked up by a radio re- 
ceiving set, which in turn was attached to 
a telephone transmitter, the connection 
being made through the regular tele- 
phone switchboards. 
Storm Warning Given. 

Later, while carrying on a similar con- 
servation on a_ different occasion, I 
glanced out of the window of my office 
and discovered that a thunderstorm was 
approaching from the northwest and 
would soon cut off the airplane from its 
base. The plane at that time was travel- 
ing in a southwesterly direction, a con- 
siderable distance in advance of the 
storm. I warned the plane’s occupants 


of the approach of the disturbance, and! 
they were able to return to the airport | 


just as it broke. Had they remained 
in the air a few minutes longer, they 


would have had to land at an emergency | 


field or fly many miles out of their 


course, waiting for the storm to pass. | 


_ On that same trip one of the men 
in the plane received over the radio a 
_ very inrportant telegram which had come 
to his office after he started for the air- 
port. While far up in the air he was 
able to cictate a reply to the message, 
and this was on the wire before the plane 
touched the ground. 
Radio will not only serve to keep the 
air traveler in touch with the telephone 
and telegraph systems on the ground 


and.to provide weather information for | 


the pilot, but will actually guide the 
pilot on his course when all landmarks 
are obliterated from view. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce is maintaining radio 
beacons which serve to guide the pilots 
over the established airways. The lat- 
ter are kept strictly on the course, and 
at 25-mile intervals they receive a sig- 
nal from a “marker” beacon, by means 
of which the pilot knows just how far 
he has traveled and how much farther 
he must go before reaching his destina- 
tion. 
Recorded on Instruments. 


As a matter of fact, the pilot does not 


even have to listen to the signals any! 


more. All he has to do is to look at the 
instruments in front of him, which au- 


tomatically record the signals so as to! 


tell him whether he is to the right or 
left of his course, or on it, and a signal 
from the “marker beacons” is flashed 
out as he flies over these. 

Originally, each radio beacon marked 
only one path ahead and behind of the 
transmitter. But, as there are many air 
routes converging at important centers 
such as 


come necessary to develop what is known 
as a “multi-course beacon.” Experts 


now look forward to marking as many } 


as 12 airplane courses with one radio 
beacon. 

Art Goebel, the winner of 
flight, navigated all the way to Hawaii 
using the radio beacon which had been 


erected by the Army for the use of Lieu- | 


tenants Maitland and Hegenberger on 
thier flight over that same course, This 
is the greatest distance over which the 
beacons have been used. Art Goebel told 
me that when he and his companion were 
halfway between San Francisco and 
Honolulu, they could hear the beacons at 
both those points. Each beacon installed 


by the Department of Commerce is de- | 


signed to serve about 400 miles of air- 
way. 
Many Problems Presented. 

Many problems are presented in the 
application of radio to air transportation. 
Both the receiving and transmitting sets 
must be constructed to withstand the vi- 
bration of the motor, and must also be 
built as light as possible in order to save 
weight. The ignition system in the motor 
sets up a radio interference which must 
be shielded. The antenna presents another 
difficult problem. Originally the airmen 
used what was known as a “trailing an- 
tenna,” consisting of a wire with a 
stream-lined lead weight at the end to 
keep it taut as the plant filew on its 
course. This has not proven altogether 


satisfactory, and experiments are being | 


made with fixed antennas, 

Thousands will probably be traveling 
by air, within a few years, as noncha- 
l@ntly and safely as one now travels in 
a motor car. And those who are incor- | 
rigible radio fans will not have to miss | 
their favorite programs even ‘while they 
are speeding through the clouds. One 
could tune them in, right now, in any 
properly equipped airplane, when the 
weather is such that the pilot has no 
need for his radio equipment. And in the 
big passenger-carrying planes of the 
future there will doubtless be the most 
complete equipment enabling each pas- | 
senger to enjoy the ether entertainment. 


Wew York, Cleveland, Chicago, | 
Salt Lake, and San Francisco, it has be-| 


the Dole! 


| Colombia (peso) .... 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Anti-Trust Laws 


‘Dissenting Opinions Filed in Report 
| On Purchase of Stock in Wheeling Road | 


| View of I. 


| CommiSsioners Woodlock, Brainerd 


|} and Porter dissented from the majority 
jopinion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which in its report and or- 
;der in Dockets Nos. 21012, 21012 Sub.- 
| No. 1, and 21012 Sub.- 2 found that 
; the Baltimore & Ohio, New York Cen-| 
tral, and New York, Chicago & St. Louis! 
| Railroads have violated section 7 of the 
| Clayton anti-trust act by acquiring stock 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad. | 

The Commissioner’s order, with the} 
text of the conclusions, was published in | 
the issue of March 14. The full text of | 
the report was published in the issues of | 
March 15 and 16, together with a con-| 
curring opinion by Commissioner East- ! 
|man. The full text of the dissenting | 
| opinions of Commissioners Brainerd and | 
Porter follows: 


'Mr. Brainerd Finds 


No Restraint of Trade 


Brainerd, Commissioner, dissenting: | 
Is is a proceeding to enforce compli-| 
ance with Section 7 of the Clayton Anti- | 
trust Act, U. S. Cede, Title 15, Sec- 
| tion 18, 

The majority are of the opinion that 
the respondents in each acquiring 17 per | 
cent of the voting stock of the Wheel-| 
ing & Lake Erie Railway have severally | 
violated said act. They do not find} 
that the stock acquisitions were made 
under any contract or conspiracy in re-| 
straint of commerce or With any actual) 
intent upon the part of the respondent, 
carriers to substantially lessen competi- 
| tion between the said Wheeling & Lake 


| Erie and themselves. 


The majority conclude, however, as Ij 
understand their report, that said ac-! 
quisitions may and naturally will have) 
| such an effect regardless of the fact! 
that no one respondent has more than | 
| 17 per cent of the voting shares of said | 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway and re-' 
| gardless of the fact that there is or! 
| may be no contract, conspiracy or actual | 
| intent to substantially lessen competi-| 
| tion between said railways. ' 
| With the vast sums invested by the} 
| respondent carriers in the Wheeling| 
stock it seems improbable to me that! 
; any such result would naturally follow ; 
from the facts and circumstances here | 
disclosed. j 

The majority base their decision upon | 
what they call the true construction of 
‘ the act. Yet their construction is, as I 
interpret it, much narrower than any 
construction placed upon the act by the | 
judiciary and in fact is contrary to the | 
decision in Continental Securities Co. v. 
Michigan Central Railroad Co., 16 Fed.} 
(2nd) 878, 379 (certiorari denied 274 
U. S. 741). In that case, the court! 
said: 

“The plaintiff gets no help from the ; 
Clayton Act. Section 7 of that Act gives | 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- | 
sl0n no power to prevent one railroad ! 
from controlling a competing railroad | 
{ unless there is in the transaction an ac- 
j tual intent to stifle competition, while | 
| the Sherman Act, as construed, reaches 
| every combination which gives the power 
to suppress competition.” 

It is likewise inconsistent with the | 
provisions of the act for it condemns all | 
{purchases of stock that may tend to 
lessen competition, while the statute 
itself expressly sanctions purchases | 
made for investment, although it is con-| 
; ceivable that such a purchase so made! 
might eventually be used to exert con- 
trol. But unless it is purchased with 
such an intent or so used, it is in my| 
opinion within the sanction of the law. 

Commissioner Porter, dissenting | 
W hile concurring in the dissenting ex- | 
pression of Commissioner Woodlock, 
there are other reasons which to my 
mind are equally compelling with those 
he has mentioned, which I will briefly | 
attempt to suggest. 

It is evident from a casual reading, | 
that section 7 of the Clayton Act does 
not prohibit all acquisitions by one cor- 
poration of the stock of a competing} 
corporation. The mere fact of the ac- 
quirement of the stock does not in and 


of itself constitute a violation of the| 
statute. 


This now seems to be settled by num- | 
erous decisions, Aluminum Co, of Amer- | 
ica _v. Federal Trade Commission, 284 | 

| Fed. 401; Swift & Co. v. Federal Trade | 
Commission, 8 Fed. (2d) 595; Federal | 
Trade Commission v. Thatcher Mfg. Co., | 
5 Fed. (2d) 615; Continental eee | 


Foreign Exchange | 


New York March 16.—The Federal Re-| 
serve Bank of New York today certified to | 
the Secretary of the Treasury the fol-! 
| lowing: F ort 
is In pursuance of the provision of Section 
| 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with | 
| the conversion of foreign currency for the | 
| Purpose of the assessment and collection of | 

duties upon merchandise imported into the | 
| United States, we have ascertained and 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates | 
| in the New York market at noon today for | 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur-| 
rencles are as shown below: 

Country 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belgh) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
| Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling 

Finland (markka) 
| France (franc) ve 

Germany (reichsmark) . 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) ; 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 
| Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) 

China (Chefoo tael) 

China (Hankow tael) 

| China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientain taal) . .....<>steo- 
China (Hong Kong dollar) . 
China (Mexican dollar) ... cise 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar)... 
China (Yuan dollar) <bxatae 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundland (dollar) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 


02.9606 
26.6432 | 
485.3098 | 
02.5173} 
03.9049 | 
23.7217 | 
01.2920 | 
40.0465 | 
17.4255 | 
05.2347 | 
26.6598 
11.1984 | 
04.4490 
00.5970 | 
15.1450 | 
26.7082 | 
19.2319 | 
. 01.7560 | 
64.3541! 
63.5781 
62.0982 
65.6041 
48.7678 
44,8500 
44.8750 
44.5416 
36.3541 | 
44.5436 | 
56.0833 
99.3802 | 
100.0310 | 
48.2575 | 
99.1365 
95.5402 | 
11.8416 


) 


*** 301.3818 
canernnn 27.0900 ; 


| of 
; or 


| daily engaged in severe and active com- 


| Commissioners Brainerd and Porter Differ With Majority | 
q. G. 


on Legality. 
Co. v. Michigan Central R. R. Co., 16 
Fed. (2d) 378. 

Under the plain language of the stat- | 
ute it is only “where the effect of such | 
acquisition may substantially lessen | 
competition between ‘ the corporation | 
whose stock is so acquired and the cor- 
poration making the acquisition, * * * 
or tend to create a monopoly of any line | 
of commerce” that the acquirement of the | 
stock is prohibited. It will thus readily | 
be seen that the legality or illegality of | 
the stock purchase is to be determined | 
exclusively by the effect of such acqui- 
sition. 


Lessened Competition 


Measure of Offense 


The difficulty, therefore, as applied to 


jany given state of facts is in the deter- 


mination of the question of whether or | 


/not in the light of all of the circum- 


stances the stock purchase may result 
in the substantial lessening of competi- 
tion between the corporations concerned. 
In construing a like expression as to the 
effect of a contract prohibited by section | 
3, the Supreme Court in the case of 
Standard Co. v. Magrane-Houston Co., 
258 U. S. 346, stated the rule in the 
following language: 

“It thus deals with consequences to 
follow the making of the restrictive | 
covenant limiting the right of the pur- 
chaser to deal in the goods of the seller | 
only. But we do not think that the) 
purpose in using the word ‘may’ was to | 
prohibit the mere possibility of the con- | 
sequences described. | 

“It was intended to prevent such agree- | 
ments as would under the circumstances | 
disclosed probably lessen competition, | 
or create an actual tendency to monopoly. | 
That it was not intended to reach every | 
remote lessening of competition is shown | 
in the requirement that such lessening | 
must be substantial.” 


In order to determine in this, as every | 
other case, whether or not the effect of | 
the stock purchase may be to substanti- | 
ally lessen competition, resort must | 
necessarily be had to all of the material 
facts and circumstances’ surrounding 
the purchase of the stock; the relative | 
situations both before and after the | 
purchase; and among other facts, the! 
intention of th@ persons responsible for | 
the corporation making the purchase of | 
the stock. Not that good intentions, un- | 
der section 7 of the Clayton Act, any} 
more than under the Sherman Act, will | 
relieve the parties from the guilt of the | 
unlawful transaction if the natural and} 
probable results of the act are to bring 
about the prohibited result. 

This principle is well stated by Jus- 
tice Brandeis in Chicago Board of Trade 
v. United States, 24€ U. S. 231. That} 
was a proceeding under the Sherman 
Act, and the question under considera- | 
tion was whether a certain rule or agree- | 
ment unduly restrained competition. 

In the consideration of that question 
the Justice said: 


“The true test of legality is whether 
the restraint imposed is such as merely | 
regulates and perhaps promotes com- 
petition or whether it is such as may 
suppress or even destroy competition. To | 
determine that question the court must 
ordinarily consider the facts peculiar to! 
the business to which the restraint is | 
applied; its condition before and after | 
the restraint was imposed; the nature} 

the restraint and its effect, actual | 

probable. | 
“The history of the restraint, the evil | 


| believed to exist, the reason for adopting | 


the particular remedy, the purpose or | 
end sought to be attained, are all rel- 
evant facts. This i not because a good 
intention will save an otherwise objec- 


!tionable regulation or the reverse; but 


because knowledge of intent may help | 
the court to interpret facts and to pre- 
dict consequences.” 


Competition Maintained 
Despite Control 


The pertinent facts in the instant case | 
are comparatively simple and not seri- 
ously questioned. Likewise there is no} 


' serious question in this record as to the | 


intention of the parties managing the | 
corporations, and responsible for the 
purchase of stock in this case. | 

There can be no doubt that the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie was in competition with 
each of the three respondents and they 
with it. Also it cannot be gainsaid 
that each of the three respondents are 


| 
| 


petition one with the other in the re- 
spective communities wherein their 
transportation systems meet or cross 
one another. 

The passage of the transportation act | 
of 1920 providing for the consolidation 
of the railways of this country into a| 
limited number of systems is a _his- | 
torical fact &nown to all of us. Equally | 
well known anc 
judical knowledge is the fact that soon 
after the passage of that act hearings 
as provided therein were held by this | 
Commission. 

On August 3, 1921, the Commission 
issued its tentative plan under para- | 
graphs 4 and 5 of section 5 of the in- | 
terstate commerce act. 63 I. C. C. 455. | 


of which we may take} 





| Following that action on our part hear- 


ings were continued during 1924, In} 
1924 this Commission addressed a letter 
to one of the committee of Congress 
asking to be reiieved of the necessity | 
of making a permanent plan as required 
by paragraph 4 of section 5, and has 
continued in annual reports up to and 
including that of 1928 to renew this| 
request. 

Soon after the conclusion of the hear- 
ings several informal conferences were 
held by the various carriers, particularly 
of the eastern regicn, and a committee 
of this Commission. The inability of the 
Commission to make a plan was dis- 
cussed, and the active cooperation of 
the carriers in the eastern region in 
arriving at a solution of this problem 
was informally suggested, if not re- 
quested. 

In pursuance to this suggestion, or | 
request, the carriers in the eastern re- 


|March 16 ‘by the Interstate Commerce 


| No. 


| barrels or drums, in carloads, from 


| tricts 
| Valley districts Nos. 1 and 2 in Virginia 
|to Bluefield, Va., and 


| Blythe, 
| ton, 


| seribed for the future. 


| from 





gion informally submitted various pro- 
posals or plans for the consolidation of 
the various carriers in their territory. 

It is undisputed in this record that | 
in an honest endeavor to assist the Com- 
mission in working out a solution of 
this important problem several pur- | 
chases of various lines of railroad have | 
been made, among them the one now 


before us. The three respondents each | 


12,0639| purchased about 17 per cent of the Memp 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


| Quiney, IL, 


Aeronautics 


Rate Decisions 

Announced by the 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public | Misc. internal revenue.. 


Commission are summaried as follows: 

No. 20614, Atlantic Paper & Pulp Corpora- 
tion y. Savannah & Atlanta Railway et al. 
Decided March 5, 1929. 

Rates on certain shipments of wood pulp, 
in carloads, moving from Port Wentworth, | 
Ga., directly to Pepperell, Mass., and from 
Port Wentworth to Boston, Mass., and re- 
consigned at Boston to Pepperell found un- 
reasonable. Rate charged on certain other 
carload shipments of the same commodity 
from Port Wentworth to Boston and recon- | 
signed to Pepperell found inapplicable. | 
Reparation awarded. | 
16373. Bergin-Price Company et al. v. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 

Company et al. Decided March 6, 1929. 

Rates on fresh fruits and vegetables, 
carloads, from points in 
Wells Siding, Nev., to Salt Lake City and | 
Ogden, Utah, found unreasonable. Reason- 
able rates prescribed and 
awarded. 

No. 20592. Rio Grande Oil Company v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway | 
Company et al. Decided March 5, 1929. 
Rates on sulphuric acid, in iron or — 
os 

Angeles, Calif., to Phoenix, Ariz., found un- 

reasonable. 

reparation awarded. 

No. 20582. Fords Porcelain Works, Inc., v 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company e 
al. Decided March 5, 1929. 

Rate on clay, in carloads, from Hickory, | 





in | 


| 


| Ky., to Perth Amboy, N. J., found not un- | 


reasonable, or in violation of the aggre- | 
gate-of-intermediates provision of section 4 
of the act. Complaint dismissed. { 
No. 16699. Crerar Clinch Coal Company v. 


Ann Arbor Railroad Company et al. De- | P 


cided February 28, 1929. 
Finding in original report, 118 I. C. C.! 


171, that applicable rates on bituminous| Ree, for estate taxes... 


coal, in carloads, from Herrin, Ill., to Ban- 
nister, Ashley, North Star, and Ithaca, ! 
Mich., were not unreasonable, reversed, but | 
that report affirmed in other respects. | 
ings in report on rehearing, 142 I. C. C 


20, as to alleged misrouting of certain cars | porgeitures, gifts. etc... 


made immaterial by conclusions herein. | 

Reparation awarded. 

No. 20966. B. Mifflin Hood Brick Company 
vy. Central of Georgia Railway Company | 
et al. Decided March 5, 1929. | 
Carload rate on face brick, from Gordon, | 

Ga., to Beaumont, Tex., found unreasonable. | 

Reparation awarded. 

No. 21084. Anna Stone Company v. 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
et al. 


Nash- | 


from Anna, IIl., to McKenzie and Hunting- | 
don, Tenn., found to have been overcharged. | 


| Reparation awarded, 


No. 16808. Union Smelting & Refining Com- 
. pany et al. v. Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided March 5, 1929. 


Rates on zine plates and sheets, in car- | No. 21092. 


loads, from Norfolk, Port Norfolk, and} 


| Portsmouth, Va., to certain destinations in| 


Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania and | 
West Virginia found not unreasonable or | 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 
No. 17400. Appalachian Power Company et | 
al. v. Norfolk & Western Railway Com- | 
pany. Decided February 28, 1929. 
On further consideration rates on bitu- | 
minous coal, in carloads, from the Poca- 
hontas, Tug River, and Thacker Coal dis- 
in West Virginia and from Clinch 
Bluefield, W. Va., 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- | 
missed. Original report, 144 I. C. C. 333, | 
modified. 
No. 18975. W. G. Head v. Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway Company et al. | 
Decided March 5, 1929, 
1. Rates on refined oil, distillate, and 


fuel oil from various points in the midcon- 


tinent field to certain destinations in New | 


Mexico found not unreasonable. 

2. Rates on refined oil from 
Falls, Tex., and Eldorado, Kans., 
well, N. Mex., found unreasonable. 


to Ros- 
Reason- 


Wichita | 


Rep- | 


MONDAY, MARCH 18, 1929 


| Principal 


| All others 


} 
| Excess of receipts 
| Excess of expenditures 


California and |General expenditures .. 


reparation | Refund internal revenue 


| Shipping Board 


Reasonable rate prescribed and | Adj. service cert. fund.. 
| Civil-service ret. fund.. 


{| Govt. Life Insurance. . 
| D, C. Teachers* Retire 't 


| Rec. from for. govts, un- 


| $577,577.83 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for 


| respectively. 
Decided March 2, 1929. et 
Shipments of broken stone, in carloads, | 


| awarded. 





able rates prescribed for the future. 
aration awarded. 
3. Rates on refined 


oil, distillate, 


and 


fuel oil from Amarillo, Tex., to Clovis, N. | 


Mex., and on refined and fuel oils from 


Amarillo to Roswell, N. Mex., and on re- | 
fined oil and distillate from Borger, Tex., | 
to Clovis found unreasonable prior to Octo- | 
ber 11, 1926, but present rates found not | 


unreasonable, Reparation awarded. 
No. 19791. Cummer Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Texas v. Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe Railway Company et al. Decided | 


March 8, 1929. 
1. Rate on collapsible wooden fruit and 


vegetable crates, in carloads, from Paris | 


and Mineola, Tex. to Thermal, Indio, 


Coachella, and Brawley, Calif., found not 


unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
2. Rate on collapsible wooden fruit and 
in carloads, from Paris 


a. 


vegetable crates, 


and Mineola to Bernice, Blythe, and Calex- | 


found unreasonable but not 
Reasonable rate pre- 
and reparation 


ico, Calif., 
otherwise unlawful. 
seribed for the future 
awarded. 

3. Rates on fruit and vegetable baskets, 
in carloads, from Paris and Mineola, and 
on fruit and vegetable baskets or hampers, 
in carloads, from New Orleans, La., to 
Thermal, Indio, Coachella, Brawley, Bernice, 
Calexico, Bakersfield, and Stock- 
Calif., found unreasonable but not 
otherwise unlawful. Reasonable rates pre- 
Reparation awarded 
in No. 19791. 
No. 21109. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Decided 

March 8, 1929. 


Rate charged on one carload of lumber | 
Greenville Pier, | 
| N. J., found not unreasonable or otherwise | 


Matthews, Ind., to 
Complaint dismissed. 


unlawful. 
Walter-Wallingford & Compahy 


No. 21150. 
v. 
Decided March 5, 
Carload rate on 


1929, 


pipe and flues 


Perrine-Armstrong Company v. 





Central of Georgia Railway Company, | 


(serap | 


iron) from Montgomery, Ala., to Birming- | 
ham, Ala., over an interstate route, found | 


to have been unreasonable. Reparation 

awarded. 

No. 18936. Culbertson Brothers Company 
v. Chicago Great Western Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided March 6, 1929. 
Rates on strawberries, grapes and pears, 


carloads, from points in Missouri to Du- 


luth, Minn., found not unreasonable, Com- | 


plaints dismissed. 

No. 17817 (Sub. No, 1). 
Traffic Bureau vy. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company et al, Decided 
March 12, 1929. 


Illinois Silica Sand | 


1. Interstate rates on silica sand, in car- | 
loads, from the Ottawa, IIL. district to the | 


switching district, 
ineluding Gary, Ind., found 
or unduly prejudicial. 


Chicago 
rates points, 
not unreasonable 


Rates on like traffic to other destinations | 


in Indiana and to certain destinations in 
Michigan and Wisconsin found unreason- 
able but not unduly prejudicial. Reason- 
able rates prescribed for the future. 

2. Findings in original report in No. 
15833, 109 I. C. C. 346, that the rate on 
molding (silica) sand, in carloads, 
Ottawa and Utica, Ill., to Keokuk, Iowa, 


was not shown to be unreasonable but was | 
unduly prejudicial to Keokuk and unduly | 


of Burlington, Iowa, and 

and prescribing nonprejudicial 
relationships and denying reparation, af- 
firmed on further hearing. 

No. 21170. National Cottenseed Products 
Corporation et al. v. St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Company. Decided March 
2, 1929, 


preferential 


and Chicago | 


from | 


Rates charged on cottonseed, in carloads, | 


from 
his, Tenn., found unreasonable. Rep- 
aration awarded. 


No. 21176. A. P. Brewer Lumber Company 


points in Arkansas and Missouri to | 


Are PreseNtep Herein, Betna 
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, Unrrep States DaILy 
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Rate Decisions 


i 


|| Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 


This Month. Commission 


$24,846,279.25 
56,804,350.42 
24,039,749.47 


RECEIPTS. 
Customs 
Income tax 


United States T Statement 

Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close’ 

of business March 14, as‘made public March 16. | 
Corresponding Corresponding 

Period Period ' 

Last Year. Fiscal Yr. 1929. Fiscal Yr. 1928. ; 

$21,658,314.82 $420,825,463.78 _$411,027,033.02 | 

51,419,431.02 1,142,005,145.89 | 1,159,924,506.18 

23,778,145.15  '428,928,406.81  428,409,077.30 | 


Rate complaints made public March 16 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are summarized as follows: : 

No. 22025, Dormer Co. of Menominee, 
Mich., v. Chicago & North Western Railway 
et al. Seeks reasonable rates on salt from 
Bayfield, Wis. Claims reparation of $179.37. 

No. 22026, International Steel Tie Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, v. New York Central Rail- 
et al. Asks Commission to prescribe 

6,694,495.37 | reasonable rates on cross-tie parts or feas- 
20,378,338.88 | teners shipped in mixed carloads with steel 
.142,467,285.72 | cross ties from Cleveland to points in Cen- 
| tral Freight Association, Trunk Line, New 
$109,348,373.38 $2,496,246,180.08| England and Western Trunk Line terri- 

Se —_—___—_——— | tories. Claims reparation. : 

$2,711,786.91 oe. ss...}) No, 22027, Memphis Freight Bureau ot 


Foreign obligations— 
27,000,546.81 ! 
90,996,449.42 ; 

158,009,479.37 

5,412,560.46 | 


28,562,640.00 
90,252,451.22 
6,092,124.50 
2,210,523,31 


Interest > % ips vive 
Railroad securities...... 13,866.88 
9,146,04 164,859.20 
Trust fund receipts (re- 
appropriated for in- 
vestment) 
Proceeds sale of surplus 
property 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. 
Other miscellaneous.... 


45,926,407.55 | 


1,168,876.50 
. road 


2,906,641.95 39,559,009.93 
733,036.42 
935,642.55 
8,408,761.94 


6,661,195.71 
19,925,738.04 
125,872,318.40 


$2,305,895,017.59 


65,836.73 
1,307,807.61 
5,579,235.00 

$115,572,413.35 


—_—_————— 


Total ordinary 


57,244,875.15| Memphis et al. v. Panhandle & Santa Fe 
ie Railway et al. Seeks reasonable rates and 
reparation of $208.04 _ ~— from Carls- 
$1.374,263,389.54, bad, N. Mex., to Memphis, Tenn. . 
$e 56887791 | No. 22028, American Mineral Spirits Co. 
14,975,676.15 : of Chicago et al. v. Chicago, Indianapolis 
95,314.742.92| & Louisville Railway et al. Claims repara- 
18'045,644.95 | tion of $2,500 on 100 tank cars of naptha 
7,866,857.42 | from Wichita Falls and Electra, Tex., to 
' Louisville, Ky. 7 

| No. 21373, Sub. 1, Frankfort (Ky.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce v. Ahnapee & Western 
Railway et al. Requests Commission to 
order establishment fr 
2.184 ity rates between Frankfort and other Ken- 
112,182,480.99| tucky points to destinations in official and 

; | Illinois claseinention See tak sah eto 
5, 581 No. 21979, Sub. 1, Ashlan efinin om- 
er niaes pany, Inc., of Ashland, Ky., v. Aberdeen & 
101,177.87 | Rockfish Railroad et al. Asks Commission 
241,312.14, to prescribé reasonable rates on petroleum 
: ; products from Leach, Ky., to Knoxyille and 
$2,101,066,284.93 | Athens, Tenn. Claims reparation of $502.19. 


© eee | OCT ee a ee 
$354,741,300.00| Philippine Securities Held 
1,435,500.00' = By Americans Estimated 


10,201,316.63 
EXPENDITURES. 
$104,742,770.46 
2'042,767.76 
893,291.86 
3,668,758.52 
10,000,000.00 
297,109.06 


$95,009,862.55 
1,957,514.12 
978,352.97 
4,426,770.46 


$1,474,185,339.10 
376,732,445.93 
15,150,623.86 
141,682,301.57 


50,000,000.00 
6,766 252.87 


tInterest on public debt 
Refund customs 


Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal 

Op. in Spec, Accounts— 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp 


*660,118.27 
*3,585,552.81 
23,548,998.20 

656,149.26 


“67,039.26 
*537,672.76 
15,081,243.23 
* 648,936.68 
111,717,805.42 
19,843,491.24 


4,481.02 
*38,295.51 
509,599.61 
816,337.20 
*32,036.15 
*37,695.78 


Alien property funds .. 


*204,648.49 

Invest. of trust funds— 

38,796,502.31 
375,699.43 
317,967.07 
386,808.19 


2,906,641.95 1,168,876.50 


For. Service Retirement 
Gen. R. R. Contingent. . 


$125,773,730.00 $106,636,586.47 $2,248,982,831.52 


$369,925,800.00 
18,000.00 


Total ordinary 


Sinking fund 
urchases and ret. from 
foreign repayments... 
92,575,000.00 | : 
1,500.00' Philippine securities held by American 
investors are estimated to total 245,075,- 
459 pesos by the Bureau of Commerce 
‘and Industry of the Philippine Islands, 
the Department of Commerce announced 
March 16 in a statement which follows 
:in full text: : ; 
$452,424,770.30; The total includes holdings of bonds 
—_——__—___ ! of the insular, provincial and municipal 
| governments as well as holdings of stock 
land bonds in the principal public utili- 
ties, with deductions for the amount of 
repurchases by the insular government 
land by the teachers’ and constabulary 
, pension funds. ; 
| Of the total securities held by Ameri- 
= == —=} cans 148,632,000 pesos - peas 
ori : ’ ; saith and municipal bonds an 5,443, in 
“ron mee ——- ees ’ nn - pe aed oalilic utility securities. This 
Dees Rare fe ‘latter amount is principally in bonds, the 
Rates assessed on various shipments of] only stock issues included being Philip- 
scrap iron, in carloads, from South Jack- : pine Railway Co., $5,000,000, and Manila 


sonville, Fla., to Birmingham, Ala., found : <5 
to have been applicable and not unreason- | Dlectric Co., $4,861,000.- (Peso about 
able. Complaint dismissed. : $0.50.) 


der debt settlements.. 97,075,350.00 
Purchases and_ retire- 
ments from franchise 
tax receipts (Fed. res. 
and Fed. intermediate iia cinta j 
dit banks) 2,933,400, 118,367.05 | 
rfeit 42,303.75 3,053,103.25 


$469,994,853.75 


773,730.00 $106,636,586.47 $2,718,977,685.27 $2,553,491,055.23 


$125, 


tures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 
$38,672.02 and for the fiscal year 1929 to date 


Total expenditures. 


Receipts and expendi ’ 
+The figures for the month include 


the corresponding periods last year the figures include $44,853.84 and $1,033,878.25, 


*Excess of credits (deduct). 
SS SS es — a: — ——— 


v. St. Louis-San Francisco Railway et al. 
Decided March 5, 1929. 

Rate charged on a carload of lumber 
shipped from Fort Towson, Okla., to Omaha, 
Nebr.. found inapplicable. Reparation 


W. M. Smith and Company v. 


100% 


1920 EQUALS 


‘or *o4 


Use of Electricity Grows 


59 Times Faster Than Population 


Since 1900 the population of the United States has increased 
56°, —the use of electricity 3400“. 


In the territory served by the Associated System the use of 
electricity from 1920 to 1928 increased even more rapidly than in 
the country at large—134% as compared with 101% for the 
United States as a whole. 


A Third of the Population Still Lives 
in Unwired Homes 


The use of electricity will unquestionably continue to grow 
at a rapid pace for many years to come. 


Over one-half of the wired homes are still without any 
domestic appliance except the flat iron. 


Over 90% are without electric refrigeration. 
Over 95% are without electric ranges. 


88% of the farms and 35% of industry are still without 
central station service. 


99%, of the railroad mileage remains to be electrified. 


The growth period is an investment period with opportunities 
never equaled at any other time in the history of an industry. 
The Associated Gas and Electric System, serving progressive and 
diversified areas in 18 states, will share largely in the continued 
growth of the electric industry. 


61 Broadway New York City 
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Trade Commission 
Submits Report on 
Utilities Inquiry 


Examination Started of 
Books of Operating Com- 
panies; Further Hear- 
ings Scheduled. 


The Federal Trade Commission, it was 
announced March 16 in its twelfth in- 
terim report on the public utilities in- 
vestigation, has completed the examina- 
tion of the books of the two holding com- 
panies and begun work on the operating 
companies of one group. The full text 
of the Commission’s statement on the 
report, which has been submitted to the 
Senate, follows: 

Pursuant to the direction of the Sen- 
ate in Senate Resolution 83, 70th Con- 
gress, 1st Session (approved February 
15, 1928), regarding the investigation 
of certain electric power and gas utili- 
ties companies, that this Commission 
“report to the Senate within each“ 30 
days after the passage of the resolution 
and finally on the completion of the in- 
vestigation” upon the matters specified 
in the resolution, and that it transmit 
therewith the ‘stenographic report of the 
evidence taken, this twelfth interim re- 
port is respectfully submitted. 


Books Examined. 


During the period covered by this re- 
port the’ examination of the books of 
account of two holding company groups 
was completed and work was begun on 
the operating companies of one of the 
groups. The field work on the relations 
between utility groups and service or- 
ganization was begun at the offices of 
two other holding company groups, one 
in New York City and one in Chicago. 

On February 15, the Commission’s ap- 
plication for a court order to compel 
certain officers and employes of the Elec- 
tric Bond and Share Company to testify 
and produce certain books and papers 
was argued in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District 
of New York. With the court’s per- 
mission, the Commission made written 
offers of prooff, and on March 9 filed 
a brief. 


Hearings Scheduled. 


Further hearings set, and witnesses 
subpoenaed are as follows: 

March 20.—W. L. Frost, Los Angeles, 
Calif., president, Pacific Coast Electrical 
Association; Herbert L. Cornish, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

March 21.—A. F. Hockenbeamer, San 
Francisco, Calif., president, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company, and member 
Public Policy Committee, N. E. L. A.; 
R. H, Ballard, Los Angeles, Calif., chair- 
man, Public Policy Committee, N. E. 


7. A. 

March 27.—Norwood W. Brockett, 
Seattle, Wash., former secretary, Wash- 
ington State Committee on Public Utility 
Information, and chairman, Public Rela- 
tions Section, Northwest Electric Light 
& Power Association (N. E. L. A.) 

March 28.—A. E. Wishon, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., secretary, Light and Power 
Association. 


Changes in Membership 
In Federal Reserve System 


The following changes in the State 
bank membership of the Federal Reserve 


System during the week ending March 
15, together with a list of banks to which 
permission was granted during the same 
period to exercise trust powers, were 
announced March 16 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board: 

Admitted to membership: 

Peoples Trust Co., Little Rock, Ark.; 
capital, $300,000; surplus, $100,000; total re- 
sources, $3,873,286. : 

Midland Savings Bank, St. Louis County, 
Mo.; capital, $30,000; surplus, $12,500; total 
resources, $85,267. ° 

First Security Bank, Boise, Idaho, capital, 
$150,000; surplus, $100,480; total reserves, 


$4,810,085. ; 
Absorption of National Bank: The Bal- 


timore Trust Co., Baltimore, Md., a mem- 
ber, has absorbed the National Union 
Bank, Baltimore, Md. i 

Voluntary Withdrawal: Austin State 
Bank, Chicago, III. 

Converted to National Bank: The Gray 
County State Bank, Pampa, Tex., has con- 
verted into the Pampa National Bank, 
Pampa, Tex. 

Permission granted to exercise trust pow- 
ers: First National Bank, Baldwinsville, N. 
Y.; National Bank of Watervliet, Wa- 
tervliet, N. Y.; Millers River National 
Bank, Athol, Mass.; Sterling National Bank 
& Trust Co., New York, N. Y.; First Na- 
tional Bank, Dundee, Il.; Fidelity National 
Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla. (Supplemental). 


Week’s Imports of Silver 
Into India Decreased 


Silver imports into India for the week 
ending March 2 totaled 1,337,000 ounces, 
says a cable dispatch to the Department 
of Commerce from its Bombay Office, 
the Department announced March 16 in a 
statement which follows im full text: 

Imports originated from the follow- 
ing points: London, 519,000 ounces; Dur- 
ban, 65,000 ounces; New York, 722,000 
ounces and Port Said 31,000 ounces, Dur- 
ing the preceding week imports totaled 
8,951,000 ounces, 

Currency in reserve on February 28 
totaled 948,400,000 rupees in silver coins 
as compared with 945,700,000 rupees on 
February 23. Bullion in reserve was 51,- 
000,000 rupees, showing an increase of 
8,200,000 rupees since February 23. 

Silver stocks were estimated on Febru- 
ary 28, at 6,200 bars, a decrease of 300 
bars since February 23, The weekly off- 
take was 1,470 bars, an increase of 20 
bars since February 15. The market tone 
is quiet but steady. 


Individual Bank Debits 
Decreased During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 

rted to the Federal Reserve Board by 
anks in leading cities for the week 
ending March 18, and made public by the 
Board March 15, aggregated $18,476,- 
000,000, or 16.1 per cent below the total 
reported for the preceding week, and 
22.6 per cent above the total for the cor- 
responding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $17,- 
649,000,000 as compared with $21,080,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $14,- 
809,000,000 for the week ending March 
14, of last year. 
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Public Utilities 


California Utilities Said to Have Supplied 
Only Technical Folders to Public Schools 


Secretary of Electrical Bureau Explains Purposes of Ad- 
vertising Campaign to: Trade Commission. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Victor M. 
Hartley, of San Francisco, execu- 
twve secretary of the California 
Electrical Bureau, on March 13 be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission 
in its investigation of public utilities, 
was begun in the issue of March 16. 

Mr. Hartley was questioned by 
the Chief Counsel of the Commis- 
sion, Robert E. Healy, concerning 
the purposes of an advertising cam- 
paign conducted in California, Ex- 
cerpts from transcript of his testi- 
mony continue as follows: 

. As a means to educate the public 
to the value of private versus municipal 
ownership in dine with the constantly re- 
curring referendum? A. Yes. 

Q. Is not this expression in here re- 
garding the development of the industry 
soundly and economically under business 
management and the very series that we 
have been talking about all consistent 
with the conference report, and does 
it not indicate that the program adopted 
there was carried out? 

A.-I think not. The term “under busi- 
ness management” might include a muni- 
cipally operated campaign or organiza- 
tion just as well as privately. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Have you 
ever known of a municipally owned 
plant becoming a part of the general 
organization? 

The Witness: I do not believe that I 
have. 


Advertising Modified 


Following Conference 


By Mr. Healy: Now, I have here a little 
file that is marked 4174. I ask you if the 
first thing we see there headed “The 
greatest bargain in California” is not 
an advertisment produced by the John- 
ston-Ayres Company? A. It is. 

Q. And as a part of the program that 
we have been talking about? A. It is. 

Q. Do we not find reference to Cali- 
fornia there as a State “where electricity 
has been developed soundly and eco- 
—— under private initiative?”- A. 

es. 

Q. Is not that absolutely consistent 
with the program that is reported in that 
conference report? A. That is; and that 
was the first ad that appeared under that 
campaign, and this is one of the later 
ads that was subsequently modified. 

Q. It was not intended to put- any 
emphasis on “business management” for 
the purpose of indicating private com- 
panies? A, Subsequent to that first con- 
ference the advertising was modified, as 
the later advertisements show, to change 
it to business from private. 

Q. But the purpose you were trying to 
accomplish was not changed, was it? 
A. I do not know of any change in that, 
no. 

Q. However, the fact is, and it should 
appear clearly that this matter that we 
are talking about appeared in advertise- 
ments bearing the signature of the Cali- 
fornia Electrical Bureau? - A. Yes. 

Q. I am willing that that should ap- 
-pear, of course. I wonder if you will 
look through my file 4174 and tell me if 
I have any papers there which are not in 
your file, except 4173. 

Only in so far as they may be 
taken from different publications, but the 
copy is the same. It is taken from 
stereotyped plates and these advertise- 
ments from Electrical West, the electri- 
cal trade publications, which are repro- 
ductions of the advertisements appear- 
ing in the other publications; it is a re- 
sale campaign on our trade publication. 

Q. Have you in your file, the one that 
you have produced here, a duplicate of 
this sheet that talks about private initia- 
tive? A. I have. 

Q. Can you tell me where that adver- 
tisement was run? A. It was run in all 
of the publications on the list of maga- 
zines which I have on the statement 
here. 

Q. Well, just tell us the total number, 
Mr. Hartley. A. Fifteen. 

Q. Was it desired that a tie in should 
be made for the messages with the adver- 
tising campaign prepared by the National 
Electric Light Association? A, During 
the 1928 campaign, yes. 

Q. Is 4175 a copy of another confer- 
ence held with the advertising people at 
Mr. Stern’s office? A. It is. 

Q. This one was November 26, 1927, 
was it not? A. It was. 

Q. Nearly a year later. It appeared 
from that report, did it not, that a tie 
in should be made in the messages with 
the advertising campaign prepared by 
the National Electrical Light Associa- 
tion? A. It did. 

Q. It was still Mr. Pollard’s plan, was 
it not, to prepare advertisements which 
would be of value to the various power 
companies in directing public thinking 
along the line of the present control and 
ownership of the power companies? A. 
It was. 

Q. And that was, according to Mr. 
Pollard, the plan of the National Elec- 
tric Light Association, was it not? A. 
According to Mr. Pollard. 

Q. What? A. According to Mr. Pol- 
lard, it was. ; 

Q. And that was a year after the other 
conference? A. Yes, 

Q. The amount of money spent on this 
advertising campaign was about how 
much? A. It was $16,000 the first year 
and is approximately $24,000 for 1929, 
the current campaign. 

Q. Who contributes that money? A. 
The power companies. 

Q. Is that outside the regular budget? 
A. It is entirely so. 

Q. It is entirely aside from these 
other figures we have heard about? A. 

es. 

Q. That is, three other groups repre- 
sented in your Bureau contribute noth- 
ing to it? A, Nothing whatever. 

Q. They are expected, are they not, to 
work in harmony with your Bureau for 
the best interests of the electrical in- 
dustry? A. They are. 

Q. Does that include maintenance of 
the present private ownership system? 
A. That is entirely their own affair. They 
have no part in this advestising cam- 
paign. 

Q. I understand that. A. Nor is the 
Bureau’s time in any way devoted toward 
this campaign. 

Q. Well, is not one of the purposes of 
the Bureau to unite these four groups 
in concerted action on behalf of the wel- 
fare of the power industry? A. No. 

It is not? A. No. 
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Additional news of Finance 
will be found on page 6. 


Holding Companies 


part in something aside from what you | 


have just mentioned? 

A. It is an extra bureau activity. It 
it not carried on under the bureau 
budget, and only during the first seven 
months campaign of 1926 did the Bureau 
give any time to this campaign, and then 


at the close of that year it was put into; 


the hands of Johnston-Ayres, so that the 
Bureau’s time would not be devoted to it 


Q. Has it any purposé at all, except| but could be devoted entirely to the true 


to increase the sale of the appliances and 
to increase the use of current? A. In- 
creasing the wiring installation which is 
a part of the sale of appliances. 


| 
| 


purposes of the Bureau. 

Q. But the name of the Bureau has 
appeared signed to every one of those ad- 
vertisements during the entire period? A. 


Q. Well is not this very arrangement | It has. 


that we have just learned about through 


Q. Instead of the thing being done 


the Johnston-Ayres Company and in these| through the Bureau it was done through 
conferences and in the resulting adver-!an advertising agency? A. It was. 


tisements; and this Bureau has taken 


Q. Pursuant to an arrangement made 


between you and the secretary of your 
Bureau? Is that true? A. It was. 

Q. I have stated, and I think you will 
agree I have stated correctly, the sub- 
stantial things that appear in this con- 
ference report of November 26, 1927? A. 
| You have. 

Q. Very well. Then, I will not offer 
the document itself. I have stated the 
substance of it. I want to inquire, Mr. 
Hartley—I think I know the answer, but 
ji want it on the record—as to whether 
‘your Bureau or anyone connected with 
it has distributed any pamphlets of any 
sort in the schools of California? 

A. Wiring folders, yes. These have 
been and are being distributed at the 
present time, plans upon the use of 
| wiring. 

Q. Is this the only document that has 
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ioe oe in the schools of Cali- | have been distributed in the schools. 
omnia varough your Bureau? | We hav> distributed probably 75,000 or 


A. Except when on request we have 
obtained folders on farm electrification | °°°° of them, but they go ast see 


and the use of electricity for pumping, |© the schools but to people taking out 
and insulage cutting, and various agri-|building permits and to architects’ 
cultural activities, and, so far as I can | offices. 

recall, that is all we have distributed. Q.Can you tell us any better than 


_ Q. It seems to me that although there | ‘ 

is nothing said in here on the subject of ; ¥°U have shout how many went inte 

municipal and government ownership, it|the schools? A. Probably 1,000 or 
1,500. 


might be best for everybody that this 
Commissioner McCulloch: By what 


document be in the files in order that it | 
inom oe Sten exactly what you — se | method do you get them into the schools? 
The Witness: They usually go into 


tributed through the schools. 
agreeable to you, Mr. Hartley? A, I 
would like to have it so, yes. the schools at the request of the elec- 
Q. Approximately how many folders | trical professor of the electrical classes 
jhave you distributed in the schools? a ee ae 
A. I could not saw as to how many [Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 


Today In Chicago 
A Billion Dollar Bank 


Today, March 18, 1929, the Continental 
Illinois Bank and Trust Company — 
uniting in one bank the personnel and 
the facilities of the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company and the Continental 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago—is transacting business’ with 
invested capital of 150. million dollars 
and resources exceeding a billion dollars. 
Affiliated with this bank is the Con- 
tinental Illinois Company, engaged in 
the underwriting, wholesaling and re- 
tailing of investment securities. It com- 
bines the personnel, resources, business 
of the Continental National Company 
and the bond department of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company and has 
a capitalization of 20 million dollars 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Patents 


Patent on Folding Top for Automobiles 
Held to Be Invalid for Lack of Invention 


Similar Equipment 
Found in Prior Art 


Improvement Declared to Be 
Lacking Over Older 


Devices. 


Wo.tre v. BEDFORD-CHEVROLET SALES 
CORPORATION. Equity No. 3476, Dis- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE EASTERN DIs- 
TRICT OF NEW YORK. 


Patent No. 1493814, containing a single 
specific claim directed to a foldable ve- 
hicle, one-man top, was held to be invalid 
because of anticipation and lack of pat- 
entabie novelty. 

The patent structure, consisting of 
main front and intermediate bows so in- 
terconnected as to enable the top to be 
easily extended or folded by a single op- 
erator on either seat or either side of 
the vehicle without excessively elevating 
or depressing any part of the covering 
during these operations, was found to 
be readable on the prior art devices, one 
of which was not considered during Pat- 
ent Office prosecution. 

Leonard Day, attorney for plaintiff; 


William G. McKnight ani Drury W. | 


Cooper, of counsel for defendant, 


Injunction and Damages 


Sought by Plaintiff 


The full text of the opinion of the 
Court, delivered by Judge Compbell, fol- 
lows: 

This is an action in equity for relief 
by injunction and damages because of 
the alleged infringement by the defend- 
ant of United States Patent No. 1493814, 
issued to George H. Higgins, assignor to 
James Thruston Wolfe, the plaintiff, for 
Folding Top for Vehicles, dated May 13, 
1924, on an application filed August 
$2, 1914. 

The single claim of the patent reads as 
follows: 

“A foldable vehicle top comprising a 
main bow, a front bow, two-part jointed 
side arms projecting said front bow for- 
wardly from said main bow, an inter- 
mediate bow pivoted to and extending 


from the rear parts of the said side arms | 


upwardly and forwardly to the cover line, 
supporting links extending from the up- 
per portion of the intermediate bow 


downwardly and forwardly to the front! 
arts of the side arms and fulcruming| 
inks pivoted to and extending from the | 
upper portion of the main bow to the} 
lower portion of the intermediate bow | 


and pivoted to said intermediate bow 
between its connections with the sup- 


porting links and its connections with the | 


side arms; all of said connections per- 
mitting, in shelter position, pivotal 
action of the parts connected; the parts 
of each of the-side arms being deflected 
upwardly to the joints which connect 
them and said points being limited in up- 
ward movement; the front bow being pro- 
vided with means for holding it in shel- 
ter position and _  fulcruming 


its jupporting links and _ said _ links 


by the position of their connections | 


with the intermediate bow, developing 
a substantial rearward thrust on the 
front parts of the side arms, to assist 
in holding the side-arm joints in their 
elevated position and against downward 
breaking.” 


Invention Relates 
To Extension Tops 
No evidence was offered by defendant 


to carry the date of invention back of | 


29 


August 22, 1914, the filing date. 

The patent was not granted until 
nearly 10 years after the application 
was filed. 

The defendant does not manufacture 
but does sell automobiles equipped with 
the top alleged to infringe. 


The defendant contends that the pat- | 


ent in suit is invalid; that it is antici- 
pated and is void for lack of patentable 
novelty. 

The alleged invention relates to what 
are commonly known as “one-man ex- 
tension tops,” for use on touring cars, 
motorboats, and other vehicles. 


The main object, as stated by the pat- 
entee in his specification, “is to enable 
such top to be easily and quickly ex- 
tended or folded by a single operator 
on either seat or either side of the 
vehicle, without excessively elevating or 
depressing any part of the covering dur- 
ing these operations.” 

“Another object 
front and intermediate bows in such man- 


ner that when the main supporting bow | 


is raised from its folded or clashed posi- 
tion to or beyond a substantially vertical 
position, the front and intermediate bows 
are automatically swung by their own 
weight toward the front for partially ex- 
tending the top, thereby permitting the 
extension to be completed by the op- 
erator * * *” 


“A further object is to deflect the tog- | 


gle joints some distance above the plane 
of the toggle sections and to provide said 
toggle joints with stop shoulders wholly 
above the lower edges of said sections 
when the top is distended, so as to reduce 
the liability of flexing these joints down- 
wardly by vibration of the car or other 
accidental causes.” 

Fig. 1 shows “a portion of an automo- 
bile body A and a flexible cover a having 
its rear end fastened in the usual man- 
ner to the rear end of the body A and 
its remaining portions attached at inter- 
vals to rear bows 1 and 2, a main bow 3, 
and front and intermediate bows 4 and 
5° 

The main bow 3 is properly so-called 
because it carries the entire weight of 
the entire structure. 

“The front bow sockets 4’ are con- 
nected by toggle joints 7 to suitable 
toggle arms 8 which are pivoted at 
their rear ends at 9 to the upper ends 
of the main sockets 3.” 


Patentee Provides 
Link Construction 
To sustain these side arms the pat- 


entee provides his link construction, as | 


follows: “The intermediate bow sockets 
5’ are pivoted at 12 to approximately 
the central portions of the rear toggle 
sections 8;” and as other sustainting 
means, “the sockets 5’ are connected be- 
low their centers by tie pieces or links 


~13 to suitable extensions 14 on the upper | termediate bow d pivoted to rear section | 


upon | 


is to assemble the} 


> 


ends of the main sockets 3’ above the 
pivots 9,” and “the front sockets 4’ are 
pivotally cornected to the front ends of 
links or tie pieces\15 having their rear 
to the inter- 

the ea 


ends. pivotally connected 
| mediate sockets 5’ above 
thereof.” 

It is obvious that in attempting to 
fold the top, the moving of the front | 
bow 4 upwards upon its joint 7 will | 
| cause a rearward and upward movement 
of the intermediate bow 5, due to the | 
lever action of link 15, and the rear- | 
| ward movement of the bow 5 will 
result in a downward thrust of | 
|toggle arm 8 _ because of the| 
'fuleruming action of bow 5 upon the| 
lower end of link 13, bringing the top| 
{to the position shown in dotted lines | 
jin Fig. 1, and the folding may be com- 
‘pleted by a*further movement to the! 
| rear, 

Plaintiff on the trial stressed the im- | 
portance of the arch construction, the} 
side arms and the toggle joint as sus- | 
taining means, but that does not seem | 
to have been the view of Higgins, who 
as appears by the specification consid- | 
| ered‘ the “link construction fulcruming | 
\link 13, intermediate bow 5, and sup- 
porting link 15, as the main self-sus- | 
|taining means” for the two-part side | 
arms (specification, p. 2, lines 53-60, | 





|113; p. 3, line 1; and p. 2, lines 24-39) | 
| where he says: | 

“Deflecting the toggle joint some dis- | 
tance above the intersections of the 
planes of the sections 4’ and 8 is de- 
sirable to establish a toggle lock capable 
of retaining itself in its locked position 
|against downward displacement under 
|vibration of the machine or other acci- 
|dental causes which might tend to de- 
|press said joint and thereby break | 
|the lock and allow the toggle sec-| 
jtions to sag; and in_ some_ in-| 
|stances it may also. be desirable 
{to support the front bow upon the 
upper edge of a wind-shield or dash 11, 
as shown in Figures 1 and 5, but these | 
|features only give greater stability to/| 
the top and may be dispensed with, with- | 
out affecting the merits of this inven- 
tion.” 





} 
| 


| No Exact Information 


|On Toggle Joint Elevation | 

In any event, the patentee does not 
|give any exact information as to the 
elevation of the toggle joint as the speci- 
“to de- 
some distance 
above the plane of the toggle sections;” 
p. 2, lines 5-8: “The toggle joints 7 lie 
above a direct line between the front 
end of the bow 4 and pivots 9 when 
the top is extended;” and p. 2, lines 
| 56-57: “with the slight upward offset 
|of the toggle herein illustrated.” 

Such broad statements and indefinite 
and general directions of the specifica- 
|tion make it proper to look at the draw- 
|ing Fig. 1 of the patent in suit for addi- | 
tional aid, if any. Measurements were | 
;}made of the height of the joint, and 
|for the sake of comparison with other 
parts of the structure, measurements 
were made of the distance between the 
pivot of the toggle joint and the pivot 
of the intermediate bow on rear side 
|arm, from Green patent, Wolfe Model, 
| defendant’s device, defendant’s actual de- 
vice, and Higgins patent in suit, with the 
sult that the ratio of the height of the 
| joint to the effective length of arm is 
as follows: Green patent, 2:12; Wolfe 
Model, defendant’s device, 2:12; defend- 
ant’s actual device, 1 1/2:12; and Hig- 
gins patent in suit, 1:12. 

The use of a toggle joint was old and | 
well known, one of the most common 
illustrations being found in the folding 
two-foot rule, and I believe that it was 
common to this art. 


The course of the patent in suit 
through the Patent Office was not smooth, 
but the single claim of the patent in 
suit was allowed by the First Assistant 
Commissioner on an appeal from the de- 
cision of the Examiners-in-Chief. 


| Patent Office Found 
Features to Be Meritorious 


The First Assistant Commissioner, in 
his opinion, said in part: 

“The Golde reference is the most per- | 
tinent and the claim here under review | 
defines from the construction in two par- 
ticulars; the link e of Golde is, in ap- 
pellant’s arrangement, attached to the 
intermediate bow nearer its pivot and 
between such pivot and the connec- 
tion to the intermediate bow of the 
link f of Golde, and the ends of 
the parts c and c2 of the front bow of 
Golde are, in appellant’s arrangement, | 
turned upward so the line of thrust is 
above the line of the front bow.” 

Because he believed these features to 
be meritorious and not disclosed in the 
prior art, he allowed the claim. 

The Golde Patent, Green British Pat- | 
ent, and Freeman British Patent, were 
cited as references in the Patent Office, 
and while I recognize that there is a pre- 
sumption that the Patent Office was 
right in determining that there was in- 
vention over the prior art considered by 
it, such presumption is not conclusive 
but rebuttable. Westinghouse Co. v. 
Formica Co., 266 U. S. 342, 348; Recken- 
dorfer v. Faber, 92 U. S. 347; De Lamar | 
v. De Lamar Min. Co., 110 Fed. 538, 539. 


| fication says, p. 1, lines 38-40: 
| flect the toggle joints 








More Pertinent 
Reference Cited 


In the instant suit, however, a much 
more pertinent reference than even the 
Golde patent was introduced, that is, the 
article published January 2, 1914, in 
“Motor,” showing a top. designated | 
“Golde Patent One-Man Top,” and the | 
text stating that “the manufacturer, | 
|The Golde Patent Mfg. Company, are | 
putting out this top, which is the latest | 
addition to this company’s line,” and | 
is their “type 66;” and as that publi- 
cation was not before the Patent 
Office but is in evidence here, the 
presumption is unavailing, as it does not 
extend beyond the record before the | 
examiner. Westinghouse Co. v. Toledo | 
Co., 172 Fed. 371, 392. 

United States Patent No. 1034899, is- 
sued to Traugott Golde, for folding top 
for vehicles, dated August 6, 1912. 

Using the designating names of the 
|members of the patent in suit with the 
letters of the Golde patent, it is ap- | 
parent that they read on each other: 
| .Main bow A, two part side arms c2 
;and C with joint at c3, rear section side 
|arm c2 pivoted to main bow a at ¢’, in- 





> 


| to Edward Arthur Green, for improve- 


}ing February, 1914. 


| Side arms. Links O and L are positioned 
| precisely as are the corresponding parts 


|higher than the pivots N and a in a 


| bend downward, and thus no additional 
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side arm c2, supporting link e pivoted 
at e’ to intermediate bow d and .at e2 
to main bow a and link f pivoted to 


intermediate bow d at f’ and to front 
section side arm C at f3. 

The joint c3 operates upon a pivot 
which is elevated above a straight line 
between the front bow c and the pivot cl 
and the arms ¢c and c2 are provided with 
abutting edges to prevent upward de- 
flection of the joint, 

The fulcruming link e, intermediate 
bow d, and supporting link f are the link 
construction of the Golde patent. 

The claim does not specify the location 
of the pivot points on ancillary bow d for 
struts f and e, and they might be shifted 
as in the patent in suit are the pivot 
points on intermediate bow 5 of support- 
ing link 15 and fuleruming link 13. Either 
arrangement would embody the same 
“self sustaining function” and “easy 
shifting function.” There would be no 
difference in kind, only in degree. 

Article published January 2, 1914, in 
“Motor,” shows an illustration of a top 
designated as “Golde Patent One-Man 
Top,” and states in the text that The | 
Golde Patent Mfg. Company are putting | 
out the Golde Patent One-Man Top. 


Disposition of Parts 
In Reference Identical 

The disposition of the parts is identical | 
with that of the patent in suit. 

The joint or hinge is raised as in the 


Golde patent, and even if, as contended 
by plaintiff, it is at the upper edge, it 
is above the plane which connects the 
centers of the two ends of the side arm, 


and the effect is the same. 


In their attachment to ancillary bow d 
the struts e'and f are reversed, so that 
they are identical with the attachment 
to intermediate bow 5 of fulcruming lug 
13 and supporting link 15 of the patent 
in suit. 

I can see no invention in elevating the 
joint or hinge between the two parts of 
the side arms, which is already above in 
the Golde patent and article in “Motor,” 


;as it would require but little mechanical | 


skill to cause the manufacturer to ele- | 
vate the joint a little higher above if! 
he found that in use there was any slight 
downward deflection of the side arms due | 
to vibration of the car, as such change 
would be only one of degree. 


If there could be any invention over 
Golde in raising the joint higher above, 
then the distance should be given, and no 
such information is definitely given in 
the patent in suit. 


British Patent No. 403 of 1913; issued 


ments in or relating to hoods for road 
vehicles, the stipulated effective date be- 


The main bow carries all the bows 
and the mechanism for projecting the 
front end of the top forwardly. 


2 There are two part side arms with a 
joint K, which is above the plane of the 


13 and 15 as shown in the patent in suit. 
Complete specification, p. 3, line 16, 
says: 


“The pivot K is located at a point 


known manner whereby, when the hood 
is extended as shown and the front of 
the hood is attached to the screen Q, the 
joint at K is self sustaining and will not | 


support is necessary at that point. The 
rods L, O and arm M, at the same time, 
tend to maintain the rigidity of the joint 
at x." 
, The arm G is not found in the patent 
in suit; it is attached to and is an exten- 
sion from the side arm E. It makes 
the device still stronger and permits a 
readjusment of the parts to permit the 
hood to be fitted to vehicles of different 
lengths. 

If the rod G were removed, the hood 
would still be self supporting. 


Structure Compared 


With British Patent 


British Patent No. 13546, issued to 
William Henry Freeman for improve- 





|ments in cape cart hoods or cabriolet 


covers for motor 
hicles, the sti 
June, 1913. 


While it is undoubtedly true that ref- 
erence being had to Fig. 6. the patent 
shows a bow which carries forwardly 
projecting parts comprising side arms 
C and C* joined at C2 by a joint just 
above the plane of the side arms ‘and 
an intermediate bow D which is pivoted 
to the part C of the side arms and also 
the links E and F which are connected 
to the intermediate bow to the upright 
bow and to the side arms in a manner 
corresponding to the arrangement of cor- 
responding members shown in the pat- 
ent in suit. 

It seems to me also to be true that 
Freeman did not rely upon the arch 
construction for the front bow arms to 


cars, or similar ve- 
pulated effective date being 


| retain the top in shelter position, but 
| relied upon a pillar i to secure it in 
| Supporting engagement with the arm 


projecting the front bow. 
There is also an additional feature, 
the diagonal brace g which is used as 


a buggy brace is used, to give tension 
to the structure. 


Patent Anticipated 
And Lacking in Novelty 


As has been shown, Green, Freeman, 


Golde, the patentee, and Golde, the man- 


| ufacturer, all disclosed before Higgins, 


the patentee in suit, the desirability of 
| @ joint deflected above the plane of the 
| arms, and each of the prior patents, 
Golde, Freeman, and Green show toggle 
| joints as being provided with shoulders 
| or abutting edges so that the joints may 
‘not be deflected upwardly. 

The patent in suit is invalid for an- 
ticipation and lack of patentable novelty. 

A decree may be entered in favor of 
| the defendant dismissing the bill with 
| costs against the plaintiff, 
March 4, 1929, 


Device to Indicate 
Motor Temperature 
Found to Be Novel 


Claims Are Allowed Over 
Disclosures Revealed in 
Prior Art by Board 
Of Appeals. 


Ex Parte SCHLAICH. APPEAL No. 1452, 
BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT | 
OFFICE. | 
Patent No. 1704488 was issued March 

5, 1929, to Herman Schlaich for Indicat- 

ing Devices, on application No. 478430, 

filed June 17, 1921. 

Claims 13, 16 and 18, directed to a 
pressure operated visual danger signal in 
connection with the cooling system of an 
automobile, and covering certain features 
of appellant’s system in such way as to} 
clearly define it over the disclosure of 
the cited art, were found on appeal to be | 
allowable. 

The rejection by the examiner of 
claims 5, 7, 9 to 12, 14, 15, 17 and 23 
was affirmed on the ground that those 
clams were either indefinite or failed to 
distinguish from the claims indicated 
as allowable. 

Moses & Nolte for applicant. 

Before Assistant Commissioner, Moore, 
Examiners-in-Chief Ide and Landers. 


Engine Heat Indicated. 


The full text of the opinion of the | 
Board of Appeals follows: 

This is an appeal from the action of 
the Examiner finally rejecting claims 5) 
to 18, inclusive, and 23. Claims 5 and 13 , 
are illustrative of the claims appealed, 
and are as follows: | 

“5. The combination of a cooling sys- 
tem of an internal combustion, vehicle 
propelling engine, said cooling system | 
including a radiator, means for sealing 
the upper part of the radiator against 
egress of steam and water, and means 
normally maintaining the interior of the 
radiator at atmospheric pressure, but 
constructed to cause a rise of pressure 
when boiling occurs, and of means re- 
sponsive to changes of pressure within 
the radiator, including signal means in 
view of the driver of the vehicle for giv- 
ing to the driver of the vehicle a visual 
indication of the thermal condition of 
the engine. 

“13. In a motor vehicle, the combina- 
tion with a motor, of a system for cir- 
culating a cooling iiquid to control the | 
temperature of the motor, said system | 
being sealed against flowing of liquid or | 
vapor from the top thereof and having 
an air space above the level of the cool- 
ing liquid, an open vent communicating 
with said space and normally maintain- 
ing the system at atmospheric pressure, 
a visual danger indicator in view of the 
operator, and pressure actuated means 
constructed and arranged to set the in- 
dicator at a warning position when 
super-atmospheric pressure occurs in the 
system.” 

The references relied upon are: Sand- 
voss, 841,186, January 15, 1907; Bristol, 
1106341, .August 4, 1914; Duguet 
(French), 475916, June 24, 1915. 

The appeal has been withdrawn as to 
cleaims 6 and 8. It will, accordingly, be 
dismissed as-to these claims. 


Boiling Point Shown. 

Appellant’s device is a pressure oper- 
ated, visual danger signal adapted to be 
placed on a radiator cap. It comprises a 
diaphragm which is flexed with steam 
pressure, is generated by the boiling of 
the water in the cooling system. Such 
deflection releases a catch and permits a 
spring to bias the signal device to a po- 
sition which mdicates to the driver of 
the automobile that the water in the 
cooling system is boiling. 

The patent to Duguet is the principal 
reference relied upon by the Examiner 
to show the general organization. It 
discloses an audible danger signal in the 
form of a whistle or siren which is at- 
tached to a radiator cap and is sounded 
by steam pressure when the water in the 
radiator boils. 

The patent to Sandvoss discloses an 
audible signal which is applied to a 
boiler. As shown in Figure 20 of this 
patent a diaphragm is deflected by pres- 
sure to move a switch element and there- 
by close certain contacts in an electric 
circuit, including a bell and a battery. 

The patent to Bristol discloses a meas- 
uring instrument the pointer of which 
is moved by a diaphragm which is sub- 
jected to the pressure to be measured. 

Improvement Over Prior Art. 

While there are many claims on appeal 
they are directed substantially at the 
same thought of the broad use of a 
pressure operated visual. danger signai 
in connection with the cooling system of 
an automobile. It is believed that such 
of the claims as clearly define appellant’s 
system are patentable over the disclosure 
of the cited art. 

Obviously enough appellant’s device is 
a marked improvement over that dis- 
closed in the Duguet patent in which 
steam and water can pass through the 
whistle and be sprayed over the hood and 
perhaps the windshield. Sandvoss does 
not disclose a visual danger signal and | 
the Bristol device is merely a measuring 
instrument, rather than a danger signal. 
Neither of these latter two patents dis- 
closes a device which is adapted to be} 
attached to a radiator cap in lieu of the 
whistle of Duguet and function in the 
manner defined. in the claims. 

Several of Claims Misleading. 

Several of the claims, however, are so | 
worded as to be indefinite and mislead- 
ing. For instance, Claim 5 states that | 
“the upper part of the raditor is sealed 
against egress of steam and water.” This 
is not strictly true in appellan’t device, 
since steam and water may flow from the 
upper part of the radiator through the 
overflow pipe 10. On the other hand, 
Claim 15’ more clearly brings out the 
fact that it is the filling opening in ap- 
pellant’s device which is sealed. Like- 
wise, Claim 13 definitely calls for a vent 
communicating with the snace in the top 
of the raditor and normally maintaining 
the system at atmospheric pressure. 

It is believed claims 18, 16 and 18 
adequately cover the patentable subject 
matter contained in the claims on appeal. 
The remaining claims are either indefi- 
nite or fail to distinguish from the claims 
indicated as allowable, and in our opinion 
the Examiner’s action as to them should 
on aemrune. In re Hawkins, 365 O. G 
236. 

The appeal is dismissed as to claims | 
6 and 8. 

The decision of the Examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 5, 7, 9 and 12, inclu- 
sive, 14, 15, 17 and 23, and is reversed as} 
to claims 13, 16 and 18. 

Limit of Appeal to Court of Appeals 
40 days. Rule 149, 
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Hand Saws 


Index and Digest 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


ATENTS: Validity: 


Patents 


Foldable Vehicle Top.—The single specific claim 


of Patent 1493814 for a foldable vehicle top consisting of main, front and 
intermediate bows so interconnected as to enable the top to be easily extended 
or folded by a single operator on either seat or either side of the vehicle, 
without excessively elevating or depressing any part of the covering during 


these operations, held: 


Invalid for anticipation in view of the prior art, and 
for lack of invention.—Wolfe v. Bedford-Chevrolet Sales Corporation. 


(Dis- 


trict Court for the Eastern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 


130, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 
PATENTS: 


erences. 


Patentability: 


Motorized Hand Saw: 
Where the claims covered a motorized hand saw wherein the 


March 18, 1929. 


Combination of Ref- 


motor cylinder for actuating the saw was provided with flanged heads and 
these heads were connected by tie bars projecting beyond one of the cylinder 
heads, the saw actuating crosshead being guided on the tie rods, and a guide 
for the saw blade carried by the outer ends of the tie rods; and the claims 
stood rejected on the ground that in view of the prior art it would be un- 
inventive to extend the tie rods of the device shown in the basic reference 


to guide and support the crosshead, held: 


Claims allowable, the thought of 


extending the tie rods coming from the application on appeal rather than 


from prior art. 


Claims 1 to 3, Patent 1704641.—Ex parte Weed. 


(Board of 


Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 130, Col. 5 (Volume IV). 


March 18, 1929. 


PA 


TENTS: Patentability: 


Method of Treating Roofing Material: 
Instead of Method Claims.—Where the claims covered a step in the 


Article 


preparation of roofing which comprised berding sharply upwardly of the 
general plane of the roofing as laid the marginal portions thereof which are 


exposed to the weather when the roof is laid, held: 


Claims unpatentakle 


as being for common method of forming flange on sheet material, and that 
novelty, if any, resides in the article—Claims 1 to 3, Patent 1704058.—Ex 


parte Overbury. 
Page 130, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office).—Yearly Index 
March 18, 1929. 


Head Lamps for Automobiles——Claims 1 to 7, 


9 and 10, Patent 1704467, directed to a head lamp including the combi- 
nation with a reflector of substantially parabolic form, of an illuminating 
filament having an extended length located substantially in the focal plane 


of said reflector and extending around the focal point thereof, held: 


Un- 


patentable, as being Lroader than the invention in that the claim did not 
include the limitation “termirating forwardly at substantially the focal 
plane,” a limitation which experiment had shown was necessary to make the 


device operative.—Ex parte Engle. 


PATENTS: Patentability: 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office). 
—yYearly Index Page 130, Col. 7 (Volume IV). 


March 18, 1929. 


Indicating Devices for Automobile Radiators.— 


Claims 13, 16 and 18, covering indicating devices for the cooling system 
of an automobile and including a system for circulating a cooling liquid 
to control the temperature of the motor, said system being sealed against 
flowing of liquid or vapor from the top thereof and having an air space above 
the level of the cooling liquid, an open vent communicating with said space 
and normally maintaining the system at atmospheric pressure, a visual 
danger indicator in view of the operator, and pressure actuated means con- 
structed and arranged to set the indicator to a warning position when super- 


atmospheric pressure occurs in the system, held: 


of the cited art. 
1929. 


Novelty Is Found 


In Motorized saw Material Disallowed 


Patent 1704488.—Ex parte Schlaich. 
of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 130, Col. 4 (Volume IV) 


Patentable over disclosure 
(Board of Appeals 
March 18, 


Claims on Roofing 


Combination of References|Method of Forming Flange 


Held Not to Reveal 
Anticipation. 


Ex PARTE WEED. APPEAL No. 690, 
BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1704641 was issued March 
5, 1929, to Frank Lesley Weed for a mo- 
torized hand saw, on Application No. 
80767, filed January 12, 1926. 

The rejection of claims 1 to 3, for a 
motorized hand saw, on a basic refer- 
ence modified by the teachings of a sup- 
plemental reference, was not sustained 
since it appeared that the thought of 
making the modification came from the 
application on appeal rather than from 
the prior art. The Examiner’s decision 
was reversed. 

Munn & Company for the applicant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examimers-in-Chief Henry 
and Ruckman) follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1 to 3, inclusive. Claim 
1 is reproduced as illustrative of the ap- 
pealed claims, 

“1, A motorized hand saw including 
a motor cylinder, flanged heads at the 
ends of the motor cylinder and tie bars 
connecting the heads and disposed at the 
exterior of the cylinder, said tie bars 
projecting well beyond one end of the 
cylinder to constitute guides, a cross head 


reciprocating on the projecting ends of! 


the tie bars and a saw carried by the 
cross head, said saw being operatively 
connected to a motor within the cylinder. 

The references cited are: Kirk, 5040, 


March 27, 1847; Hill, 329544, November ! 
3, 1885; Schumacher, 984112, February; 


14, 1911. 
Guiding Means Employed. 
The claimed construction relates to 
motor driyen saws. Specifically, the 
claims are directed to the means em- 


ployed for supporting and guiding the | 
The motor cyl- | 


saw in its reciprocation. 
inder for actuating the saw has flanged 
heads and these heads are connected by 
tie bars projecting beyond one of the 
cylinder heads. The saw actuating cross 


head is guided on the tie rods and a! 


guide for the saw blade is carried by the 
outer ends of the tie rods. The housing 
for the motor valve mechanism and one 
of the tie bars is employed as a handle 
means for the saw. 

The examiner selects the Schumacher 


patent as a basic reference and proposes | 


to modify the structure thereof to meet 
the appealed claims ir. view of the teach- 
ings of each of the patents to Hill and 
to Kirk. 

It is the view of the examiner that 
it would be uninventive to extend the tie 
rods of Fig. 3 of the Schumacher patent 
to guide and support the cross head to 
which the saw blade is connected under 
the teachings of the Hill patent, refer- 
ence being ‘had particularly to Hill’s rods 
Cc, C!, Cl. Further, the examiner holds 
that the Kirk patent teaches the guiding 
of a cross head as called for by the 
claims on appeal. 

Feature Not Suggested. 

We think the Hill patent would not 
teach the extension of the tie rods of 
Fig. 3 of the Schumacher patent. To us 
the obvious thing to do would be to at- 
tach the guide rods of Hill independently 


of the tie rods if it were attempted to|article claim in the present case. 


modify the Schumacher device in view 





Held Not to Show 
Novelty. 


EX PARTE OVERBURY. APPEAL No. 47, 
BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1704058 was issued March 
5, 1929, to Frederick C. Overbury for a 
Method of Treating Roofing Material, 
o appaenae No. 651097, filed July 12, 


The appealed claims 1 to 3, covering 


|&@ process for treating roofing material 


consisting of a single step which resides 
in bending the butt of a shingle sharply 
upward, were held to be unpatentable as 
being for a common method of forming 
a flange on any sheet material. The 
Board ruled that if there be anything 
inventive in the case it must lie in the 
article and not in the method of mak- 


jing it. 


Wright, Brown, Quinby & May for 
applicant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- 


iner and Henry) follows: 





This is an appeal from the final re- 
jection of claims 1, 2, and 3, claim 1 be- 
ing illustrative and reading as follows: 

“1. That step in the preparation of 
roofing which comprises bending sharply 
upwardly of the general plane of the 
roofing as laid the marginal portions 
thereof which are exposed to the wea 
when the roof is laid.’ 

The reference relied upon is: Mac- 
Innes, 1432476, October 10, 1922. 

The claims are drawn in the form of a 
process consisting of a single step which 
consists in bending the butt of a shingle 
sharply upward. The reference shows a 
shingle having its lower end bent sharply 
downward and then backward upon it- 
self. The brief urges that the claims as 
patentable over the reference by reason 
of the following differences: 

1. <A marginal portion along the edge 
rather than a corner is bent; 

2. A bend is made upwardly instead 
of downwardly; 

3. A bend is made to an angle with 
the plane of the shingle rather than 
back upon a face of the shingle; 

4. Instead of a concealed hook, an 
ountwardly projecting rib is formed 
which is capable of anchoring and hold- 
ing in shape a mass of plastic applied 
to one or both sides of the upwardly 


, bent portion to form slab-like roofing ele- 


ments. 

All of these differences relate to the 
structure of the shingle rather than to 
the method step which is covered by the 
claims and consists of nothing more than 


;forming a flange or rib by bending the 


material. So far as this step is concerned 
it is one of the most obvious and common 
methods of forming a flange on any 
sheet material and it is sufficiently shown 
in the reference cited. If there is any- 
thing inventive disclosed in this case it 
must, in our opinion, lie in the article 
and not in any method of making the 
same. 

The specification, on page 1, lines 5 
to 14, refers to another application, 
Serial No. 636853, in which a ridge is 
formed at the butt ends of shingles by 
running a trowel along the butt ends of 
the courses and it may be that. the 
shingle is claimed in that application, 
which would account for the lack of an 
If this 
be so, then the supposed patentability of 


of Hill and that would not result in the|the appealed claim must lie in the forma- 


construction claimed. 


tion o 


It seems to us that the thought of ex- | of plastic molding. As we see it, there 
tending Schumacher’s tie rods comes|is nothing patentable in forming a flange 


from the application on appeal rather 
than from the prior art. The limitation 
to extending tie-vods is included in all 
of the appealed claims and in our opinion 
is not suggested by the prior art. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed, 


in one way rather than in the other as 
both of them are well known methods of 
effecting the result. 


The cecision of the Examiner is af- | 


firmed. 
Limit of appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peals, 40 days. Rule 149, 


er | 


f a flange or rib by bending instead | 


Claims Are Rejected 
For Failure to State 
Limits of Operation 


‘Device Unworkable as Ex- 
plained in Application, Is 
Determination of 


Patent Office. 


| ex Parte ENGLE. APPEAL No. 843, 
| Boarp oF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
| OFFICE. * ‘ 
Patent No. 1704467 was issued March 5, 
| 1929, to Frank G. Engle for Head Lamps, 
| on application No. 759184, filed December 
| 31, 1924. ’ 

The Board of Appeals held in this case 
that the claims appealed, covering a head 
lamp that was found to be operative with 

the reflector “terminating forwardly at 
‘substantially the focal plane,” were 
| broader than appellant’s invention in that 
they did not contain the quoted struc- 
tural limitation which was necessary to 
make the device operate as contemplated. 
The rejection of claims 1 to 7, and 9 
| and 10 -vas therefore affirmed. 

D. G. Foster for applicant. 
| The full text of the decision of the 
| Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
| sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Skin- 
| ner and Ruckman) follows: 

This is an appeal from the rejection 
| of claims 1 to 7, 9 and 10, of which the 
| following is an example: P 
| “1, In a head lamp, the combination 

with a reflector of substantially para- 
bolic form, of an illuminating filament 
| having an extended length located sub- 
stantially in the focal plane of said re- 
| flector and extending around the focal 
point thereof.” 

The references relied upon are: Far- 
kas, 1207886, December 12, 1916; Slater, 
1229538, June 12, 1917; Ames, 1280626, 
October 8, 1918; Brown, 1359789, No- 
vember 23,, 1920; Bone, 1389291, Au- 
gust 30, 1921; Wood, 1535360, April 14, 
1925. 

| Automobile Lamps Involved. 

| The invention relates to head lamps 
| for automobiles that will illuminate a 
| portion of the roadway while another 
| portion forming the path of an auto- 
| mobile traveling in the opposite direc- 
| tion is substantially dark and free from 

the glare of the lamp. The specification 

| describes the construction whereby this 
| result is obtained as follows: 

| “The character of the beam of light 

is due to the parabolic reflector that 
terminates at the focal plane and the 
location of the. filament substantially in 

Ee plane, but haying no part at all 





coincident with the focal point.” 

Originally all the claims, except 8, 
which covers another feature, included 
the limitation “reflector of a substantially 
parabolic form terminating at substan- 
tially the focal plane.” 

In amendment A filed after the first 
office action, appellant cancelled the limi- 
tation “terminating at substantially the 
focal plane,” and stated for the first 
time that this limitation was not neces- 
sary. 

Operativeness Not Shown. 

The record shows that in his first 
action the Examiner questioned whether 
appellant’s device will project a beam 
of light as shown in Figs. 3, 5 and 8; 
that subsequently a demonstration was 
made by appellant that satisfied the Ex- 
aminer that it will do so when the re- 
fleetor terminates at the focal plane, 
but the Examiner states (paper No. 6) 
that “it did not work with the full para- 
bolic reflector.” It appears from the 
brief of appellant that at his demon- 
stration he pointed out that it was un- 
necessary for a successful operation to 
terminate the reflector at the focal plane 
and that at the Examiner’s request to 
demonstrate this with a different type of 
parabolic reflector he did not succeed in 
demonstrating its operativeness, 

It appears from the statements of both 
the Examiner and appellant that a ter- 
mination of the parabolic reflector at 
exactly the focal plane is not necessary 
and that as the parabolic reflector is 
gradually exterled beyond the focal 
plane there will be a gradual darkening 
of the light portion of Fig. 3 and a 
gradual illumination of the dark quad- 
rant, and that for some undetermined 
distance of the terminus of the reflector 
beyond the focal plane the device will 
operate to produce the result to some 
extent, though less satisfactorily. 


Claims Broader Than Invention. 

Because: of this the Examiner has al- 
lowed appellant claims which call for the 
reflector “terminating forwardly at sub- 
stantially the focal plane.” Appellant, 
on the other hand, has eliminated from 
the original claims now on appeal all 
reference to the reflector terminating at 
the focal pldne. Obviously these claims 
as now worded are broader than appel- 
lant’s invention. They do not contain the 
structural limitation necessary to make 
appellant’s device operate as contem- 
plated, but also cover inoperative de- 
vices. This ground of rejection by the 
Examiner is believed well taken and in 
accord with ex parte Horton 1923 C. D., 
123, and ex parte Niles 1923 C. D., 126, 

In his statement the Examiner spe- 
cifically, holds ‘that claim 9 is fully an- 
ticipated in Fig. 15 of Ames. As clearly 
stated in line 87, page 2 of the specifi- 
cation of Ames, a portion of the light 
source is not in focus. This rejection is 
also well taken. 


Rejection of Claims Affirmed. 

For the rejection on art of the re- 
maining appealed claims the Examiner’s 
statement refers to his action in paper 
No. 6. This action rejects the claims 
1 to 7, 9 and 10 on Wood, Brown or 
Ames, also on Ames or Brown in view of 
Slater or Farkas. 

Concerning these claims appellant con- 
tends that “invention resides in laying 
a filament lengthwise in a focal plane 
around the focal point” in view of the 
unexpected results obtained. But- ap- 
pellant omits from these claims the rela- 
tion of the terminus of the parabolic 
reflector to the focal plane, necessary to 
obtain the unexpected result. It follows 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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Demand for American M achinery, Tools 
And Electrical Equipment Noted Abroad 


List of Foreign Trade Opportunities Includes Markets for 
Truck Chasses, Gas Pipe, and Plumbing Fixtures. 


Agricultural implements, asphalt { and ventilators, electric; 37118, fireplace 
sprayers, leather belting and lighting | grates, electric; 37117, fuses, all types; | 
fixtures are among the United States! 37019, grocery specialties; 37010, groc- 
goods that can be sold in Canada, the De-|ery specialties, including packaged 
partment of Commerce announced March | goods; 37013, grocery specialties, includ- 
16 in its weekly statement of opportuni-|ing packaged goods; 37017, grocery 
ties for the sale of American goods; specialties, including packaged goods; 
abroad. ‘ 37084, hosiery (half-hose), cotton and | 

Vending machines are wanted in Eng-| rayon, low grade, men’s; 37118, house- 
land and roller skates in Scotland, ac-| hold electrical appliances, small; 37114, 
cording to the statement, which follows ; household electrical appliances, small, as | 
in full text: toasters, hot-plates, ec.; 37116, radio 


MARCH 18, 1929 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


Numerous opportunities are offered the | !oud speakers and component parts; | 
American exporter to sell his products 


in foreign lands through the weekly; 


service issued by the Department which 
lists foreign market openings for Ameri- 
can-made products in all parts of 
the world. 


Roller skates and truck chases, gas 
pipe and electric wire, oil burners and 
electric fans, door mats and bathroom fix- 
tures, trench coats and trench diggers 
and various other articles are wanted in 
Austria, Egypt, New Zealand, Ireland, 
Ecaudor and many other countries, ac- 
cording to the list of trade opportunities. 

Information on the many foreign mar- 
ket openings is available to firms and in- 


dividuals upon application to any district , 370?2, hosiery; 37082, silk goods; 37081, | eee i 
By William Bowie, 


Chief, Division of Geodesy, Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


or cooperative office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce cen- 
trally located throughout the United 
States. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. 

Purchasers. 


Austria—*37091, advertising novelties; | phalt, gilsonite; 37036, building mate- | 


*37091, dust protecting apparatus for 
workmen; 37091, tools, hand; *37091, 
vending machines, automatic, speaking 
type. . 

Belgium — *370381, duralumin; 37031, 
pyroxylin sheets. 


Canada—*37092, agricultural imple- 
ments, especially grain cleaners and fan- 
ning mills; *37105, ammonium chloride 
ground, in kegs or barrels; 37134, asphalt 
sprayers or other machinery for road 
work; *37059, belting, leather; *37055, 
bottles, milk, oiled or waxed; 37072, cot- 
ton khaki duck, waterproof, fancy shirt- 
ings, blue chambrays, khaki twills, and 
denims; 37071, cotton prints and flat 
crepes, cheap; 371138, lighting fixtures 
and wiring supplies; *37105, oils, essen- 
tial; *37133, pumps for industrial con- 
struction projects; 37071, silk goods, 
printed, cheap; 37129, smokers’ supplies 
and novelties. 

Canary Islands—87126, pipe, galvan- 
ized, in random lengths, and pipe fittings. 

China — *37051, printing machinery, 
supplies and ink; 
and paper for business purposes. 


Czechoslovakia—37050, machinery and 
inks for aerographic lithographic re- 
touching. 

Denmark—37054, 
leather-board. 

Ecuador—37044, salt refining equip- 
ment. 

Egypt — *37104, 
factured and raw. . 
_ England—37131, peanut roasting, shell- 
ing, salting, packing, and cleaning ma- 
chines; 37130, piano action parts, 
wooden; 37031, rosin, 50 tons per annum; 
37131, vending machine for selling salted 
peanuts. f 


carton board, and 


sulphur, semimanu- 


France—87405, buttons, fiber board, | 


making machinery. 

Germany—37106, fish glue; *37006, 
fruit, dried; *37007, fruit, dried (ring 
apples); *37006, seeds, grass; *37006, 


spices; 37125, steel in sheets, rustproof, | 


and other rustproof metals; 37008, straw, 
rye and wheat. 

Greece — *37100, automobile acces- 
sories. 

India—37028, lubricating oils. 

Ireland—37073, twine, binder. 

Italy—*37068, printing machinery of 
all kinds; *37060, scientific laboratory in- 
struments; 
pharmaceutical and perfumery; *37064, 
toys, mechanical. 

Mexico—37005, breakfast foods (oat- 
meal and corn flakes); 37005, canned 
sardines and salmon; 37005, fruits, dried 
(raisins and prunes); 37005, nuts (al- 
monds); 37005, vegetables (potatoes). 

Netherlands—37108, Citric acid in 
crystals; 37056, overshoes, rubber; 37125, 
pipe, gas, black and galvanized, and red 
painted steam pipe with and without 
seam, measured and threaded. 

New Zealand—37070, Mats, coir, par- 


ticularly door mats; 37070, mats, metal, | 


particularly door mats. 

Philippine Islands—*37062, 
graphs and supplies. 
_Rumania—37027, Cylinder and motor 
oils and other lubricating oils and 
greases. 

Scotland—37063, Skates, roller. 

South Africa — *37128, Bathroom 
equipment and fixtures; *37093, engines, 


Phono- 


kerosene and oil, small; 37128, hotel ap-! 


pliances, electrical, and lighting fixtures; 
*37128, hotel furniture, and other furn- 
ishings; *37098, pumps for agricultural 
purposes; *37093, pumps, for irrigation 
purposes; *37128, tapestries. 

_ Sweden—37037, Automobile accessor- 
jes; 37099, cleaners, truck and bus; 
87037, steel, sheet, fittings, and sheet 
metal doors, for automobiles; 37099, 
tires and inner tubes, 

_Switzerland—*37127, Hardware and 
kitchen and household utensils. 

West Indies—37132, Banana cutting, 
drying and pulverizing machines. 

: Agents. 

Argentina—37915, canned sardines in 
tomato sauce; 87015, fruit, dried 
(prunes), 

Australia—37016, eanned grapefruit. 
_Austria—37101, automobile accesso- 
ries; 37033, copper, zinc, tin and lead; 
87080, hosiery; 37080, knit goods (pull- 
ovets), and other sport wear. 

Belgium—37032, chemicals, industrial; 
37032, copper products; 37032, dyes, 
coal-tar; 37032, fertilizers, especially 
phosphate; 37032, lacquers, nitro-ceHu- 
ose, 

Brazil—37075, cotton voiles, stamped; 
87075, malt and hops. 

Canada—37019, biscuits; 37019, canned 
potted meats; 370838, clothing, cotton, 
silk and rayon; 37013, confectionery; 
37018, cornmeal and popcorn; 37119, fans 


Rejection of Claims 
For Head Lamp Upheld 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

that no unexpected result will necessa- 
rily be produced by the structure called 
for in these claims. We consider the re- 
jection of the claims, as worded, on this 
art to be sound. 

The decision of the Examiner is af- 
firmed. / 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
40 days. Rule 149, 


si 


*37051, writing paper, | 


*37107, toilet preparations, | 


87115, recorders and stamps, 
time; 37115, recorders and 
elapsed time, electric; 37083, silk goods; 
37046, steam power plant equipment; 


! 
1ment such as blowers, fans, etc. 


China—37089, cotton prints, chintzes, 
and other piece goods. 

Colombia—37066, bags, cotton, such as 
i flour bags; 37066, pencils, lead; 37066, 
| raincoats, rubber; 37066, typewriters, re- 
| built. 

Cuba—37081, cotton piece goods; 57- 
082, cotton piece goods; 37082, flour; 





| silk goods, all kinds; 37082, underwear 
| (lingerie); 87077, yarn, coitcn, fine, 
| Denmark—37074, haberdashery; 37074, 
hosiery, men’s; 87112, medicinals and 
| perfumes. 
; France—37097, diggers and ditchers, 
trench, 

Germany—37034, asphalt; 37029, as- 


| rial; 57011, canned fruit; 37023, canned 
| fruit, fish, vegetables and meats; 37034, 


cement, concrete and insulating boards; | 


37085, coats, trench, rain-proof, and gab- 
'ardine; 37076, corset and girdle mate- 
rials, cotton, silk and rayon; 37079, dairy 
machines and implements; 37111, drugs 
and pharmaceuticals; 37122, electromed- 
ical apparatus; 37120, electromedical ap- 


paratus, including X-ray lamps; 37121, | 


electromedical apparatus, including X-ray 
! lamps; 37014, fruit, dried; 37021, fruit, 
dried; 37012, fruit, dried (sultanas); 
37020, fruit, dried (apricots, sultanas, 
plums and ring apples); .37085, haber- 


dashery (soft felt hats); 37022, hominy | 


feed; 37030, lubricating oils, including 
automobile oils; 37036, paints; 37049, 
| paint-spraying equipment; 37049, paint- 
spraying equipment, electrical; 37122, 
photographie and optical goods; 37041, 
| radio parts; 37110, toilet preparations, 


‘perfumery and cosmetics; 37096, track- | 


| laying attachments for tractors; 37041, 


| steel, carbon and high speed, taps of; | 


| 37021, vegetables (legumes); 37069, 
yarn, cotton, single and double twisted. 
| India—87039, stoves, kerosene, for 
{cooking purposes, low priced. 

| Italy—37109, abrasive paper; 37098, 
| agricultural machinery; 37109, automo- 
‘bile accessories and body _ supplies; 
37048, boxes, cardboard, for cigarettes, 
and match boxes; 37048, cigarette man- 
j;ufactuing machinery; 37048, fishing ap- 
paratus for deep-sea fishing; 
leather for automobile; 37109, leather, 
imitation; 37042, oil burners, automatic; 
87052, printing’types for fancy and com- 
mercial work, and printing presses; 
37048, sanitary equipment for public 
health institutions; 37047, tailoring ma- 


ready-made suits. : 
Mexico—37065, advertising novelties; 


hosiery. 

Morocco—37088, candles; 37088, cot- 
ton, duck, bleached calico, bleached and 
unbleached twills, prints and fancies; 
37088, rayon goods; 37088, sugar; 37088, 
wool goods. 

Netherlands—37087, cotton piece goods; 
| 37086, cotton, raw; 37087, hosiery and 
underwear, cotton, wool, and rayon; 
37087, rayon goods; 37087, wool goods. 

Norway—37026, grain (wheat, rye, and 
barley); 37025, leaf tobacco, and bright 
iflue-cured tobacco of medium and good 
grades; 37053, tiles, faience; 37053, wall- 
board, composition, and waterproof mate- 
rials for construction of bathrooms and 
kitchens. 

Palestine—37024, flour for bread-mak- 
ing, spring and hard winter wheat; 37024, 


and high pressure. 

Panama—37035, asbestos composition 
roofing. 

Pern — 37102, advertising apparatus, 
electric; 37102, automobile accessories; 
87090, cotton piece goods; 37090, hosiery, 
iall kinds; 87090, jewelry, fancy; 37102, 


goods; 37090, wool goods. 

Philippine Islands — 37079, cotton 
voiles, crepes, cantons, etc; 37079, silk 
| and rayon goods; 37079, suitings such as 
!garbardines, beach cloth, serges, light 
|and medium weight woolens, and linens. 
Poland — 37123, floor-scraping ma- 
chines, elé@ctric; 37123, household elec- 
| trical appliances. ; 
| Spain—37009, canned preserves, jel- 
lies, ete. 

Rumania, 37057, tires, automobile. ; 

South Africa — 37058, ammunition; 
| 37058, trunks, wardrobe. 
i Switzerland—37067, boots, overshoes, 
'and canvas rubber-soled shoes. 
! 





| 

Comdr. James D. Smith, to duty in com- 
mand of U. 8. S. Lamson about April 25. 
Lieut. Comdr. Wells E. Goodhue, det. 

command U, 8. 8. Converse about June 1; 

‘to Bu. Nav. 

| Lieut. Comdr. Jesse L. Kenworthy, det. 

Bu. Ord. about May 25: to U. 8. 8. Idaho. 
Lieut. Comdr. John C. Thom, det. U. 8. 

S. Mississippi about May 24; to aide to 

Comdéat., 12th Nav. Dist. 

| Lieut. Willard E, Dillon, to further treat- 

|ment, Fitzsimohs Gen. Hosp. Denver, 

; Colo. 

Lieut. (j. &.) Donald W. Gardner, det. 

U. 8S. S. S-28 about June 15; to dist. 

commun. officer, 7th Nay. Dist. 


! Heut. on staff, Light Cruiser Div, 3, about 
! June 15; to Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Robert S. Smith, jr., det. Navy 
Yard, Mare Island, Calif., about July 31; to 
U. S. 8S. Holland. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Harry R. Carson, jr., resig- 
nation cancelled; to temp. duty 15th Nav. 
Dist. 

Lieut. (j. g.) James R. Pahl, det. U. S. 
S. Pennsylvania about May 25; to Naval 
Academy. 

Lieut. Comdr. Grover C. Wilson (M. C.), 
det, Marine Bks.. Quantico, Va. about 
April 15: to U. S. 8S. Holland. 





Ens. Mark W. Clay (S. C.), det. U. 8S. S. | 


Oklahoma about July 
te oe N. H. 

| 

! 


20; to Navy Yard, 
Ens. Kenneth R. Miller (S. C.), to duty 
U. 8. 8. Arizona as asst. for disbursing 
about May 1. 
Ens. Roland W. Richertts (S. C.), 
duty U. & 8&8 Pennsylvania as asst. 
disbursing. 
Lieut, Comdr. Fritz C, Nyland (€, E. C.), 


to 
for 


elapsed | 
stamps, | 


37013, toilet preparations; 37040, tools | 
and equipment for use in shipping rooms; | 
37095, tractors; 37119, ventilating equip- | 


37109, | 


chinery equipment for making men’s | 


37078, yarn, mercerized and rayon for} 


gasoline, keresone, motor oils, and cup! 
grease; 37024, tires, automobile, balloon | 


lighting fixtures, commercial; 37090, silk | 


Navy Orders j 


Lieut. John B. Longstaff, det. aide & flag | 





Accuracy of Measurements Made in Surveys 
Increased by Development of New Instruments 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Forty-third Article—Modern Measurement Methods 


In these articles presenting a 


contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


| 
| of the Government are shown the practical 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


| 


was first organized. 


| 


| measured. 
| 
| 


or circle, 


to space and mark the divisions of 


distance of 40 miles. 
| * * 


| * 
| 


_ 4% inches, the error in spacing the 


of an inch. 
| 


the improvement in the dividing or 


| to be the most suitable for even 
| triangulation. 
| * 


s + 


constantly in use since that time 


and weight. 


| : 
tion. 





s ¢ * 


and Geodetic Survey to be the 


HE United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
was confronted with many problems when it 
The greatest one seems 
f to have been that of securing greater accuracy 
in the graduations of the horizontal circles of the 
theodolites with which the angles of the triangles were 
This problem of accurate graduations has 
been solved by the perfection of “dividing engines,” 
used in making the marks on the horizontal plate 


The United States Bureau of Standards at Washing- 
ton, D. C., now has an “engine” which is said to be able 


| not greater than one second of arc. 
is an almost inconceivably small angle. 
| an angle of one second diverge only one foot at a 


| Since the radius of the horizontal circle used on the 
theodolites of the Coast and Geodetic Survey is only 


| the margin of the plate by the dividing engine of the 
| Bureau of Standards, is only about one five-hundred- 
thousandth of a foot, or about one forty-thousandth 


One hundred years or more ago, theodolites had 
circles of 20 inches or more in diameter. 
circles were necessary at that time in order that the 
graduations might be placed on them with greater ac- 
curacy than would be possible with small circles. 


and the use of micrometer microscopes for reading 
the circles, the latter have been gradually decreased 
until now a diameter of about nine inches is supposed 


BOUT 35 years ago, four theodolites were made in 
the office of the Coast and Geodetic Survey in 
Washington for use on the first-order triangulation. 
These instruments, designed by and constructed under 
the direction of Mr. E. G. Fischer, have been almost 


capable of giving excellent results. 


The only difficulties with them are their large bulk 
In spite of the fact that they are the 
lightest of the 12-inch theodolites in existence, they 
are still rather heavy for transportation by men to 
the summits of the mountain peaks used in triangula- 


What is considered by the engineers of the Coast 


Topical Survey 


theodolite now in existence is the one designed by Mr. 
D. L. Parkhurst, the present Chief of the Instrument 
Division of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
included in his design several new features. 


He has 
One of 


these is the double cone bearings of the vertical axis. 


axis Jamming in 
changes occur. 


mentioned above. 


The cone at the lower end of the axis has a rather 
wide angle to support the weight of the alidade while 
the upper, or guiding, cone has a rather acute angle. 


The important point of the double cone bearing is 
that the apexes of the two cones coincide. 
arrangement there is no possibility of the vertical 


With this 


its socket when great temperature 


Even though the metal of the axis and 
its socket have very different coefficients of expansion 
there will be no binding. This double cone principle, 
in a modified form, was used by Mr. Fischer about 35 
years ago in designing the four 12-inch theodolites 


The only difference is that, in Mr. 


Fischer’s design, the apexes of the two cones did not 


a circle with errors 
A second of arc 


pertures. 
The sides of 


T 


graduations around 
this new device, a 


exactly coincide but, even so, there are no cases on 
record where the vertical axis of the Fischer theodolite 
jammed as a result of very high or very low tem- 


* * * 


HE nine-inch Parkhurst theodolite has glass drums 

for the micrometer microscopes which are illumi- 
nated by small electric bulbs placed inside of them. 
By touching a button the graduations on the drum and 
its index graduation are made visible, thus greatly 
facilitating the observations made at night. 


Prior to 
pocket flash light had to be used to 


make the graduations visible. 


Mr. Parkhurst has incorperated in his theodolité a 


Those large 


With For instance, he u 


graduating engines 


the highest grade 


number of devices which have appeared on theodolites 
made by commercial firms. 
has used everything which seems to be the best in its 
line and has added some new features of his own. 


As a matter of fact, he 


ses the vertical mitroscope employed 


on one make of theodolite, thus reducing the bulk of 
the instrument, and the internal focusing telescope 
which is now employed by a number of manufacturers 
of high grade theodolites, 


* * * 


At least two commercial companies are manufac- 


microscope. The 


and they are still commented on by 


in charge of the 


issue 


turing small theodolites having horizontal circles of 
glass which are only about five inches in diameter. 
The novel feature of those theodolites 7 
reading of the circle can be made through a single 


is that the 


instrument has been very favorably 
several geodetic organizations. The 


Coast and Geodetic Survey now has one of this type 
in use in the field but no definite report in regard 
to its performance and the accuracy secured in its 
observations has yet been received from the engineer 


work. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
of March 


19, Dr. William Bowie, 


Chief, Division of Geodesy, Coast and Geodetic 


most satisfactory lation. 


Survey, will tell of the development of triangu- 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


and in some cases the architectural 
classes. 

Commissioner McCulloch: You bring it 
to their attention, do you? 

The Witness: It usually comes to their 
attention through the architects’ offices. 
Most of the school distribution has been 
at the request of the professors who 
have seem them in architects’ offices. 


By Mr. Healy: Did your Bureau at 
some time make a survey of the text- 
books that were in use in the schools 
in California? A. We did. 


Q. How did it come about that you 
made that survey? A. A request was 
made of our advisory committee by the 
then chairman of the committee that 
such a survey be made provided time was 


Q. Who was the man who made the 
request, Mr. Hartley? A. Mr. Fisher of 
| the Pacific Coast Gas & Electrical Com- 
| pany, who was then chairman of our 
committee. 


Q. Of your Bureau, you mean? A. 
Yes; of the advisory committee of the 
Bureau. 

Q. At about what time? A. Early in 
1925. 

Q. Do you know how it came about 
that Mr. Fisher made that request? A. 
I do not. 

Q. Did you learn that similar surveys 
were being promoted in other States 


A. I heard as much. 

Q. Do you happen to know whether 
| Mr. Fisher’s interest in the matter was 
|due to something which had come from 





the N. E. L. A.? A. That I do not know. ! 


| Q. The survey was authorized, was it 

|/not? A. It- was. 

| Q. It was not completed, was it? A. 

'It was not completed. 

| Q. You have furnished to the Com- 

| mission, have you not, a list of the un- 

| Surveyed textbooks? A. I have. 

| Q. And also the survey itself? A. I 

| have. 

Q. Now, tell me, Mr. Hartley, where in 
4170 appears the special advertising fund 

| that we have had some talk about. A. 

|e is not included. It is not a part of 

}our regular budget. 

| Q. Have you some list that gives us 

| the details on that? 


det. 3rd Nay. Dist.; 
Haiti. 

Ch. Bosn. Oscar Leo, det. Navy Yard, 
| Boston about March 20; to U. 8. S. Florida 

Ch. Bosn, Peter 8S. Nystrom, det. U. 8. 8 
Algorma about March to-U: 8. 
| Wandank. 

Ch. Bosn. Murry Wolffe, det. U, 
Antares; to command U, 8. 8, Luka, 


to duty Port au Prince, 


8. 


Ss. 8. 


California Utilities Said to Have Supp 
Only Technical Folders to Public Schools 


[Continued from Page 


‘under the auspices of the N. E. L. A.? | 


A. I have. I be- 


lied 


Secretary of Electrical Bureau Explains Purposes of Ad- 
vertising Campaign to Trade Commission. 


» 
é 


J 


‘lieve that is confined entirely to that 
| (producing papers). 
| Q. This is a month-by-month state- 
ment covering that advertisement, is it 
not? A. Yes. 

Q. You have given us the broad facts 
about it, the amount that you’ receive 


and the amount you disburse for this} 


| purpose, and I think you have indicated 
las arule. A. Yes. 

| Q. Are they all published in 
| fornia? A. Yes. 


Cali- 


‘companies outside the State of Califor- 
jnia? A. They do not. 

Q. Will you tell me what document 
4180 is, please? A. It is a copy of my 
‘report to the advertising committee of 


| available on the part of any of our staff.|the Pacific Coast Electrical Association | 


jon this joint advertising campaign. 
| Q. The report was made in 1927? 
| That is right. 


Published Advertisement 
In 15 Magazines 


Q. Did you say to the convention that 
at the close of the year it was evident 


A. 


; will among the magazine publishers had 
; been built up and that the other pur- 


the commercial story of the uses 
jclectricity in homes, failed to be reallized 
‘in a very marked degree? A. I did. 


ireferred to there made manifest? 
A. To answer that I would have to 
jgive a brief history of the campaign. 
'These publications are all published in 
| California with a State-wide circulation; 
and, consequently, their advertising rates 
jare based on a State-wide circulation. 
|The power companies taking part in this 
| joint advertising campaign cover but 
‘limited sections of the State. Conse- 
| quently, for any one of them to advertise 
in these publications they would be pay- 
ing for circulation a very small per- 
;centage of which they would reach. Be- 
,cause of that the power companies have 
not been doing magazine advertising. 
They were in the same position that any 
other organization would be who refused 
to advertise in a publication that was 
attempting to build up the country in 
|which that concern was conducting its 
business. 

Q. Now, what would that provision 





A. The magazine publishers naturally 


‘|feel that this is a concern deriving its' 


livelihood from the community we are 
attempting to build up, and yet they are 
not assisting us in our promotional work 
of the magazine; so the power compa- 


jthat it goes to about fifteen magazines, | 


Q. Do the contributions come from any | 


ithat a very desirable degree of good | 


pose of the campaign, that of telling! 
of | 


Q. How was that good will that you! 


nies planned this joint advertising cam- 
paign by which they were able to go 
jinto these~magazines and tell the story 
'in all of the publications and yet not 
jbe duplicating the territory. 

Q. I understand that is what they did, 
and you say those are among the reasons 
why they did it. A. Yes. 


| Radio Broadcasting 
Undertaken by Bureau 


Q. Does the dollars and cents side 
of it make any difference to the maga- 
zine publisher? Is any of his feeling 
against the industry that does not ad- 
vertise due to the fact that he does not 
get their money? A. I cannot impute 
motives to them, 


Q. Well, how was the good will of the 
magazine publishers that you say came 
about in this wav made manifest? A. 
There was no manifestation, other than 
an expression of appreciation for the 
, advertising. 

Q. Had any of the magazines in which 
you advertised at any time, to your 
knowledge, favored the municipal own- 
ership of power plants and distribution 
‘plants? A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. Was there any change in the at- 
titude of any magazine on any public 
| question that in any way was traceable 
to that advertising? A. Not that I 
know of. 


Q. Did your Bureau have anything to 
do with some radio broadcasting? A. It 
did. 

Q. What was that arrangement? A. 
The buying of time in a farm bureau 
station in California for the broadcast- 
ing of messages on the application of 
electricity to farm problems. 

Q. Who paid for the time? A. The 
power companies, 

Q. Through the Bureau? A. Through 
the Bureau. 

Q. Is that in your regular sheet of 
disbursements? A. The cost of it is cov- 
ered, I believe, in our auditor’s report. 
It is not handled as a special fund; it 
comes into our reguar fund, but it is 
paid out the same month. 

Q. Was there any talking over the ra- 
dio that your folks paid for, except what 
you have told us about? A. I do not 
know what you mean. 


Q. Well, if I understand you correctly, 
your say that the only broadcasting on 
5 of your Bureau, related to the 


1 





use of electricity on the farms. A. Yes. 

Q. Was that the only subject that it 
related to? A. Absolutely. 

Q. How many of those talks did you 
promote? A. There are two a month, 
starting, I believe, in 1925. 

Q. Is it still going on? A. It is still 
| going on. 

Q. Nothing is said incidentally that 
praises the power companies or the 
achievements of private enterprise? A. 
No; there is not. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
, mony on March 13 before the Fed- 
| eral Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of public utilities will be 
concluded in the issue of March 19. 


| 
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vately printed for the Worcester 
County institution for savings at Wor- 
cester, Mass., on the occasion of the one 
hundredth ea 138 shite illus. 
fore , The Davis press, 2 

Worcester, as. codes 
Macfie, Ronald Campbell. Metanthropos; 
or, The body of the future. (Today and 
tomorrew). 96 p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton, 
1928. 29-3934 
MtFyaden, John Edgar.. Old Testament 
sosaes and characters. 251 p. London, 
J. Clarke & co., 1928. aa 
ctor Henry. .. . Sans famille, 

~—" ~ edited by Robert Foure and 
Helene Foure. (Merrill’s French texts). 
231 p., illus. N. Y¥., Charles E. Merrill 
co., 1928. 29-3906 


| jonal industrial conference board. Cost 
oa easian in the ORs <a 
1926-1927. 109 p. N. ¥. National in. 
oann a 2 1928. , “- dustrial conference neat Se rf sn 
eable, Robert. e great Galilean. 212; Ison, Robert Francis . e 
p. Boston, Little, Brown and c0.,, 1928. | Mayne ‘meagurement of ‘the Joule, effect 
29-38 by ... (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ca _uni- 
Knights of Pythias. Supreme lodge. Su-| versity of America.) 24 p., illus. W ash- 
preme constitution and supreme statutes} ington, D. “ia _ Catholic aS eae 
of the order of Knights of Pythias of America, 1928. “6 
adopted by the Supreme lodge at the | Norris, Mrs. Kathleen (Thompson). Home, 
convention of 1906, revised so as to in-| py Kathleen Norris. 81 p. N. Y., B. Ps 
— all amendments up to and includ- Dutton & co., 1928. 29-3928 
ng August, 1928. 229 p., illus. Minneapo- aws, statutes, etc. The Tele- 
lis, Minn., Murphy-Travis co., 1928. —— Bg Rs. O. 1927, chapter 227. 
28-28651 | Amended by 1928, chapter 21, section 12. 
Krutzky, Paul Gustave, comp. Themes for, 99 Toronto, Printer to the King’s 
vital preaching; a eek of reference; nk” eesstont Majesty, 1928. 28-29844 
and suggestions for the gospel ministry, ; i i . « « « Astro- 
coasiones Suttons, lessons and os —— epee ce eatin ot cate 
xts for the Sundays and festivals o ¢ 's field hotographed 
the church year, compiled and edited by tain of oo hashes ‘(Thesis (Ph. 
... and Rev. Carl Betz. 245 p. Garden} Se einai a Chicago, 1921. Re- 
om N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & soci printed from Publications of the Yerkes 
; . ae-802: observatory, vol. iv, part vii.) PS 
——— —- a. oer cago, es The University 0 & —— 
iaeen 8 China, by... press, 1928. i 
p. N. ¥.. The Macmillan co., 1929. ' Reid, James. In touch with Christ. 318 p. 
29-3916 | “"Garden City, N. ¥., Doubleday, Doran & 
Lincoln, Waldo. The Worcester County in- oo 1928. ’ 29-3921 
stitution for savings, 1828-1928, pri- . The case for 


pit en Re er Coes weeeee. of popular 
Army Orders 


Christianity; an _outline 

apologetics, 278 p. London, G. ~~ 

| Ruiz de Alarcon y Mendoza, Juan. Comedia 

famosa de La prueba de las promesas 
Capt. Henry E. Minton, Ord. Dept., 
from Fort Sill, Okla. to Fort Lewis, 

Wash. 

The appointment and assignment of the | 


de... edited with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary by Frank Otis Reed and 
following named second lieutenants in the 
Air Corps, Regular Army, from enlisted 


Frances Eberling. (The Borzoi Spanish 
texts.) 155 p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1928. 
men, Regular Army, and from officers of 
the Reserve Corps, are announced: 


29-3907 
Sheen, Fulton John. The life of all living; 

John Clayton Berry, to Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 


the philosophy of life, by . 236 p. 
N. Y. The Century co., 1929. 29-3917 

Robert Edward Lee Pirtle, to Marshall 
Field, Fort Riley, Kans. 


Shirley, Mary Margaret. Factors influenc- 
ing the activity of the rat. (Thesis (Ph. 

Wilbur Erickson, to Marshall Field, 
Fort Riley, Kans. 


D.)—University of Minnesota, 1927. Re- 
Lilburn Dimmitt Fator, to Fort Sill, 
kl 


Eollander, Bernard. Methods and uses of 
hypnosis & self-hypnosis; treatise on the 
powers of the subconscious mind, by . . « 
191 p. London, G. Allen & Unwin, Itd.; 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1928. 29-3923 


Hutcheon, Robert James. Frankness in re- 
ligion. 307 p. N. Y., The Macmillan co., 
1929. 29-3915 

Johnson, Birger Lars. . .. Acceleration of 
lipase activity by substances containing 
vitamin A. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Iowa state 
college of agriculture and mechanic 
arts, 1925. Reprinted from Iowa state | 
college journal of science, vol. 2, no. 2 
January, 1928.) p. 145-153. Ames, Ia., 
1928. 28-29474 

Kant, Immanuel. Kant’s Critique of teleo- 
logical judgment; translated, with an 
introduction, notes, and analytical index, 
by James Creed Meredith. 208 p. Oxford, 


of 
930 


printed from the Journal of comparative 
psychology, vol. viii, no. 1, February, 
1928, no. 2, April, 1928, and the American 
journal of physiology, v. 83, no, 2, Janu- 
ary, 1928.) p. 23-38, 159-186, 377-383, 
187-195. Baltimore, 1928. 28-29472 
Skidmore, William Ralph. Some reactions 
of sulphur and its oxides. (Thesis (Ph. 
Joel Edward Mallory, to Rockwell Field, D.)—University of Iowa, 1925.) 18 De» 
Coronado, Calif. illus. Iowa City, 1928. 28-29478 
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Field, Hampton, Va; ‘ 28-2947 
Stanley Keith Robinson, to Rockwell; Talbott, Francis Leo. The dielectric con- 
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Field, Long Island, N. Y. sity of America.) 26 p. Washington, D. 
George Washington Hansen, to Crissy| C., The Catholic university of America, 
Field, Calif. : 1928. 28-29469 
Minton William Kaye, to Crissy Field, | Thomas, Harrison Cook. ... Our own times, 
Calit. by ...and W. A. Hamm. (The A BC 
of history, vol. iii.) 332 p. N. ¥., Van- 
guard press, 1928. 29-3983 
Tolley, Charles Henry. ... Super-tax and 
sur-tax, incorporating the numerous 
legal decisions to date and the extensive 
alterations made by the Finance acts of 
1926 and 1927 in the whole system of 
making returns and assessments. (Tol- 
ley’s tax manuals. 2.) 74 p. London, 
Waterlow & sons limited, 1928. 28-28637 
Vancouver, B. C. Industrial survey com- 
| mittee. . Industrial survey, 1927. Is- 
sued by the Industrial survey commit- 
tee of the City council. 97 p., illus. Van- 
couver, 1928. 28-28666 
Waters, Charles White. The control of 
teliospore and urediniospore formation 
by experimental methods, (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—University of Michigan, 1927. “Pa- 
pers from the Department of botany of 
the University of Michigan, no. 271).” 
p. 157-218, illus. Lancaster, Pa., 1928. 
28-29475 
Watkins, Leonard L. Bankers’ balances; a 
study of the effects of the Federal re- 
serve system on banking relationships. 
Julius Augustus Barr, to Selfridge Fieln,| 429 p. Chicago, A. W. Shaw co., 1929. | 
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life story and war diary, edited by Tom 
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Andrew Fred ‘Solter 1d,| Skeyhill. p., illus, Gar Bt Ys aNe 
ter, to Rockwell Fie Y., Doubleday, Doran and co., 1928. 
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Field, Montgomery, Ala. 
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Hansford Wesley Pennington, to Fort} 15 cents. (25-26672) 
Crockett, Tex. Trade Agreements, 1927—Bureau of Labor 
Guy Frost Hix, to Marshall Field, Fort Statistics, Department of Labor, Bulletin 
Riley, Kans. | No, 468. Price, 35 cents. L-15-184 
Donald Wells Buckman, Experiment Station Record, February, 1929, 
Field, Hampton, Va. Abstract Number, Vol. 60, No. 3—Office of 
John Arlin Winefordner, to Selfridge Experiment Stations, Department of Agri- 
Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. culture. Apply at SRI 9.882) 
r. 9- 


Physical Training, Part II—With Special 
Equipment. Training Regulations, No, 
115-5. War Department. Price, 50 cents. 

Forty Books for Boys and Girls, Reading 
Course No. 30. Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of , the Interior. Free at Bu- 


(COUPON 


a. 

Archibald Meyer Kelley, to Fort Crock- 
ett, Tex. 

Ralph Orville Brownfield, 
Field, Fort Riley, Kans. 


to Marshall 


Aubry Lee Moore, to Selfridge Field, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Ronald Roosevelt Walker, to Marshall 
Field, Fort Riley, Kans. 

Lloyd Harrison Tull, to Langley Field, 
Hampton, Va. 

Francis Marion Zeigler, to Fort Crock- 
ett, Tex. 

Joel George Pitts, to Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Carl Frederick Theisen, 
Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

Frederic Ernst Glantzberg, to Mitchel 
Field, Long Island, N. Y. 

Eugene Herbert Rice, to Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Leland Samuel Stranathan, to Bolling 
Field, Anacostia, D, C. 

Ernest Keeling Warburton, to Selfridge 
Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

LeRoy Hudson, to Fort Sam Houston, 


Tex. 

Roland Ogden Strand Akre, to Mitchel 
Field, Long Island, N. Y. 

Paul Ellis Shanahan, to Selfridge Field, 
Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


to Selfridge 


Government Books 
and Publications 


to Langley 


to Maxwell 


to Langley 


Murray Clarke Woodbury, to Maxwell 
Field, Montgomery, Ala, 

Norman Herbert Ives, to Rockwell Field, | 
Coronado, Calif. 

Paul Bernard Wurtsmith, to Selfridge | 
Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. | 

William Alexander Robert Robertson, to 
Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C. | 
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ummary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 
Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


° - . 
| The Department of Agriculture issues | 


ithe Experiment Station Record for Feb- | Game and Fish 


In Purchase of | 
| | 


Wheeling Stock 


Secretary Wilbur appoints board of lic by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


Accounting 


Commissioners Brainerd and 
Porter Differ With Major- 
ity View That Acquisi- 
tion Violated Statute. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
securitties having the control 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

It must be kept in mind that nowhere 
in the complaints filed by the officers of 
this Commission or in the testimony 1s 
it alleged that any conspiracy or com- 
bination existed among the three respond- 
ents to restrain trade or competition. 
Acting severally and alone they each 
made purchase of the stock for the pur- 
pose of holding such interest temporarily 
until this Commission should determine 
the final allocation of the carrier pur- 
chased. 

It is nat claimed that up to the present 

moment there has been any actual less- 
ening of competition between any one 
of the respondents and the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie, or among the three re- 
spondents, but that rather if anything 
that competition has increased. _ 
* How, under these facts and circum- 
stances considered in their true light, 
it can be said that the purchase of this 
stock wiil probably lead to a substantial 
lessening of competition is far from clear 
to me. It is to my mind lictle less than 
absurd. ‘ 

To me a far different picture is here 
presented than if any one of the re- 
spondents had purchased the control of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, or possibly 
if two of them had done so acting in 
combination. But the very fact that 
each of the three competing respond- 
ents ‘has. been and is daily competing 
one with the other and each with the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, and it in turn 
with each of them, is to my mind per- 
suasive that there can be no substantial 
lessening of competition as long as these 
conditions and circumstances continue to 
exist. 

Later Legislation Emphasized. 

Stated differently, the strong compe- 
tition among the three acquiring lines 
themselves is grafted on to the portions 


' 
| 
iit 
hh 
| 


it 
it} 


of the 


of the Wheeling & Lake Erie which they | 


have acquired. 

But far beyond all these considerations 
is another and to my mind of greater 
importance. I believe it is our duty to 
construe section 7 of the Clayton act 
in the light of the later legislation con- 
tained in section 5 of the interstate com- 
merce act which, for the first time, an- 
nounced a distinct change of policy as 
applied to carriers. 
bered that the Sherman Act passed in 


It must be remem- | 


1890, the Clayton Act and the Federal | 
Trade Commission Act, each passed in| 


1914, constitute what is 
termed the Federal Antitrust Acts. They 
were enacted in conformity to our long 
established policy of preserving freedom 
of competition. 

Six years after the passage of these 
two last named acts Congress imposed 


upon this Commiss*on the duty of con- | 


solidating the several hundred carriers 
of this country into a limited number of 
systems. 
be built up and preserved an adequate 
and efficient transportation system, so 


essential to the welfare of this country. | 


Necessarily in accomplishing this pur- 


pose, a building up of a limited number | 


of systems as nearly equal as may be 
in competitive strength and ability to 
serve the public and between which ef- 
fective competition shall continue, be- 
tween some of those lines so merged 
into the larger units theretofore exist- 
ing competition will be obliterated. 
This outstanding change of policy to- 
gether with what I have heretofore re- 
lated as having taken place between 


these respondents and committees of this | 


Commission in an endeavor to bring to 
2n accomplishment this legislative man- 
date has largely contributed to bringing 
about the situation which we are here 
asked to condemn. 
Allocation of Wheeling Road. 

In our tentative plan in system No. 5, 

the Wheeling & Lake Erie is allocated 


to the New York, Chicago & St. Louis | 
Recently | 


R. R. Co., respondent herein. 
there have been filed with us. and to 
which we must not blind our eves, ap- 
plications on behalf of two of these re- 
spondents which affect this property. The 


Baltimore & Ohio has filed an applica- 


tion asking us to find that the acquisi- | 


tio? of control of each of the carriers 
proposed by the apnlicant be found by 
us to be in the public interest. It will 
be observed that application, 
either in the list of the carriers to be 
controlled bv it, or the carriers in which 
applicant shall have not iess than a 
one-fourth interest and joint control 
with other carriers, or carriers to be 
owned jointly by applicant and the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Railway Company, there 
is no mention of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie. This application is verified by the 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio. It. 
therefore, conclusively appears of record 
now before this Commission that the re- 
spondent Baltimore & Ohio does not de- 
sire to permanently retain its interest 
in the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

There is also on record with us the 
application of the Chesapeake & Ohio 


in the 


Railroad making a praver substantially | 


identical with that made by the Balti- 
more & Ohio. In that application, among 
the railway companies to be controlled 
by the Chesapeake & Ohio is listed the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
road Company, respondent herein, and 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway Com- 
pany. Thus there now pending be- 
fore us an application asking that it 
be found to be in the public interest 
that the respondent, Nickel Plate, and 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway shall 


is 


each become a part of the same system. | 


This, it will be remembered, is in her- 
mony with our tentative plan. 
Described a “Futile Gesture.” 
Let us assume that this Commission 
will proceed with reasonable dispatch to 
hear these two applications. Let it fur- 
ther be assumed that we shall ultimately 
find that the systems to be unified and 
described in those apvlications are in 
the public interest. We will thereby 


commonly | 


See under “Taxation” and “Baxnking- | 
Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Representative Kelly predicts that) 


next aircraft development will be per-| 
fection of device to permit air mail to! 


be discharged and received while planes: 
are in flight. 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Safety in flying aided by use of wire-! 
less facilities, according to the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
William P. MacCracken, Jr. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Army Signal Corps develops new ra-! 
dio receiver for use in aircraft. i 
Page 2, Col. 4! 


A gricul ture 


Quarantine on livestock in California! 
removed by Department of Agriculture. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Senater McNary, in radio address, | 
discusses possibilities of farm relief; 
legislation at coming special session of | 
Congress. 
Page 1, Col. 7} 
Importation of parasites of corn borer | 
to aid in control work is to be expe-' 
dited by Department of Agriculture. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
The Department of Agriculture issues | 
the Experiment Station Record for Feb- | 
ruary, 1929. | 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Field laboratory for study of insects 
is established at Sumner, Wash., by Bu- | 
reau of Entomology. | 
Page 2, Col. 1! 


Automotive Industry | 


Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 
fice allows three claims on device to in-! 
dicate temperature of cooling system of 
automobile motors. (Ex parte Schlaich.) 

Page 8, Col. 4 

Patent Office rejects claims for head 
lamp as inoperative for failure to state 
limitation of operation. (Ex parte En- 
gle.) 

Page 8, Col. 7 


Banking-Finance 


Debits to individual accounts for the 
week ended March 13, as announced by 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Page 7, Col. 1 

Philippine securities held by Ameri- 
can investors estimated to total 245,- 
075,459 pesos. 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Governor of the Federal Reserve, 
Board, Roy A. Young, urges preference 
for business firms in extension of loans. 


ltax in absence of sufficient evidence to nounced 


| Air Line Railroad Co. v. United States. 


|Commerce-Trade | 


ruary, 1929. prospecting. 


Tariff survey covering salmon in- | 


ce | 
Page 9, Col “! dustry completed. 


The Bureau of Education, Depart- | 


; : eh : 1. 4 
ment of the Interior, issues a reading | Page 3, Co 


S x E y d i ris. ' a 
course of 40 books for “Fees. ich - Gov t Personnel 


The Department of War issues train-| 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Patents 


Board of Appeals of the Patent Of- 
' fice allows three —— on — oe 
ing regulations on physical training. a ¢ . | dicate temperature of cooling system 
i 2 p Page 9, Col. 7; White House, expects to make public | of automobile motors. (Ex parte 
New books received at the Library; on March 18 the opinion of Attorney | Schlaich.) 
of Congress. r ol General on so-called national er Page 8, Col. ; 
. + 48¢ | clause of Immigration Act. District Court, Eastern District o 
Government books and es roe . Page 10, Col. 2|New York, holds patent on a 
Set | ilv President | folding top for vehicles is invalid an 
| Daily ee scaling jtherefore. not infringed. (Wolfe 
at the Executive Offices. | Bedford-Chevrolet Co.) 


President Hoover, it is stated at the 


Claims 


Court of Claims rules book value of 
property should be used in computing 


Page 38 


Changes in Foreign Service are an- | 
by the Department of State. 
Page 2, Col. 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Patent Office rejects claims for head 

~| lamp as inoperative for failure to state 
| °\ limitation of operation. (Ex parte En- 


: | 
1|Gov’t Topical Survey |*'*’ Page 8, Col. 7 


! 
Modern Measurement Methods—-Ar-! Board of Appeals of the Patent Office 
7 ticle by William Bowie, chief, division | holds novelty is lacking in method of 
iti , ed by for : : Y fl shingles Ex rte 
‘ — — = i “tage car-| of geodesy, Coast and Geodetic Survey.| forming flange on shingles. (Ex parte 
els during 1928, according 


sum- | Paze 9! Overbury.) 
mary of foreign trade alliances by De-}| wee Page 8, Col. 6 
partment of Commerce. 


| ° , ° Te re. 
Page 1, Col. 5 Highways Board of Appeals of Patent Office re 


: Peg atid !verses rejection of certain claims for 
nee * — a a, New types of vehicles create new, motorized hand-saw. (Ex parte Weed.) 
ance o c F y - : 


: ¢ lems highway engineers. | Page 8, Col. 5 
ear ra owe 1.5 aT ee . Page 2, Col. 5, See Special Index and Law Digest on 
age 5, Col. & 


| page &. 

Governor of the Federal Reserve e ° { s 
Board, Roy A. Young, urges preference Immigration 'Postal Service 
for business firms in extension of ora National origins basis for immigra-| 

, : : Fogo 3, sie | tion quotas is advocated by Representa- | 

Weekly list of foreign trade opportu- tive Janice, 

— Page 3, Col. 5 ae ag nt ) 
Page 9, Col. 1} President Hoover, it is stated at the! be discharged and received while planes 


;- (are in flight. 
| White House, expects to make public | 77° in flig 


9 
Congress |on March 18 the opinion of Attorney | 2m e Page 1, Col. 2 
Senator Borah opposes espionage; General on so-called national origins, Public Health 
system in Federal penitentiaries. ‘clause of Immigration Act. f 
Deaths from automobile accidents in 


Page 3, Col. 1} Page 10, Col. 2 
Representative Tilson says program L b the week ended February 23, 1929. 
to reduce debt will continue, despite in-; LABVOr Page 3, Col. 5 
rease i ‘al expenses, since reve-! ; . ; Communicable diseases show decrease 
ae will So coment to carry ‘on pub-| Director of Women’s Bureau says spe- i, prevalence for week ended February 
lic works program without disturbing Cial social and business aba wee con- | 93, with exception of spinal meningitis; 
debt reduction. front cities dependent upon single -! jeaths from influenza and pneumonia 
Page 1, Col. 1 dustry. oe total 1,374. 
Senator McNary, in radio address, | Page = Col. 1 
discusses possibilities of farm relief The Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
legislation at coming special session of partment of Labor, issues a bulletin 
Congress. on trade agreements in 1927. 
Page 1, Col. 7 Page 9, Col. 7 
National origins basis for immigra- Eight new labor disputes brought be- . eT tage 
tion quotas is advocated by Representa- fore Department of Labor for settle- Public Utilities 
tive Jenkins. ment during week ended March 16. Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
Page 3, Col. 5 Page 2, Col. 7: script of testimony before the Federal 
Trade Commission subits monthly re- | 


port to the Senate on progress of in- February. 
vestigation of public utilities. | 
Page 7, Col. 1 * " 
Representative Williamson confers| Libraries 
with President on proposal to unify; 
Federal agencies for veterans’ relief.! 


sustain different conclusion. 


Page 4, Col. 


Representative Kelly predicts that 
next aircraft development will be per- 
fection of device to permit air mail to 


Page 3, Col. 7 

Deaths from automobile accidents in 

| February were fewer than in February 
lof 1928. + 

Page 3, Col. 4 


of public utilities, 
Page 2, Col. 1 Hartley. 
| Page 7, Col. 2 
Trade Commission submits monthly 
| report to the Senate on progress of in- 
Library of Congress describes wood- | vestigation of public utilities. 


three members to study permits for oil , Sion. 


v.| 


Volume of employment jncreased in! Trade Commission in its investigation | 
Witness: Victor M. 


4 Page 6 
Rate complaints made public by the 

Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 6 


‘Science 


Bureau of Standards develops plan to 
‘make accurate measurements of X-ray. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


‘Social Welfare 


Senator Borah opposes espionage 
system in Federal penitentiaries. 
| Page 3, Col. 1 
Director of Women’s Bureau says spe- 
cial social and business problems con- 
|front cities dependent upon single in- 


| dustry. 
| Page 3, Col. 1 


States Rights 


| Supreme Court asked to review suit 
involving validity of laws passed «by 

iIllinois legislature after legislature had 
failed to reapportion its membership as 

| required by State constitution. (Fergus 

lv. Kinncy.) 

 . Page 1, Col. 5 


Sugar 


| Review of world sugar situation indi- 
cates continued increase in production 
; and consumption for 1928-29. 

| Page 1, Cal. 6 


‘Supreme Court 


| Supreme Court asked to review suit 
\involving validity of laws passed by 
‘Illinois legislature after legislature had 
failed to reapportion its membership as 
required by State constitution. (Fergus 
vy. Kinney.) 


| . 
Tariff 
Tariff survey covering salmon 

dustry completed. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


in- 


Pege 3, Col. 4 

Adjudication of tariff rates on variety 
of goods is sought in Customs Court. 

Page 5, Col. 4 





‘Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals holds it is with- 
out jurisdiction to determine deficiency 
|against corporation upon an appeal by 
the taxpayer as an individual. (Mc- 
‘Kean, ete., v. Commissioner of Internal 
| Revenue.) 

Page 4, Col, 2 

Court of Claims rules book value of 
property should be used in computing 
tax in absence of sufficient evidence to 
| sustain different conclusion. (Seaboard 
Air Line R. R. Co. v. United States.) 
| Page 4, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 6 cuts in Schreiber collections donated to 


Court Decisions 


This, in order that there may | 


Rail- | 


Page 1, Col. 
Silver imports into India decline dur- 


ing week ended March 2. 
Page 7, Col. 


Changes in State bank membership 


of the Federal Reserve system. 


Treasury. 
Page 


Page 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 
The Medical 


States 
1929. 


Veterans’ Bureau for 


Page 9, Col. 


partment of Labor, issues 
on trade agreements in 1927. 
Page 9, Col. 


| through the worse than futile gesture 
lof requiring the Nickel Plate to divest 
itself of its one-third control of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie and then a lit- 
tle later tell it that it shall go out in 
ithe market and repurchase stock of 
lwhich we have required it to divest it- 
self? Yet that is what the majority 
propose to do. 

Under the records before this Com- 
mission, the respondent Baitimore & 
Ohio says in effect that it does not de- 
to retain its one-third of the con- 
itrol of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, and 
judging by tris record, undoubtedly would 
be willing to sell its one-third of the 
controi to the Nickel Plate, and yet 
the majority, if its finding is to be ad- 
|hered to, while ordering the Baltimore 
& Ohio to do that which it is apparently 
wlling to do, likewise in the same order 
would prohibit it from selling its hold- 
ing to the Nickel Plate or the Nickel 
Plate to acquire it, 

In my judgment these purchases hav- 
ing obviously been made, not for the 
purpose of lessening competition, but to 
hold this important carrier, Wheeling & 


sire 


Lake Erie, in status quo until this Com-; 


|}mission shall have determined where it 
shall ultimately be allocated, the very 
most we should do would be to postpone 
determination of this matter until 
after we have 
tions referred to now before us, and 
which determination will go largely to- 


jour 


tion in the important region of the east. 
The Clayton Act may well be an 


|portant and effective instrument in our; 


|hands to bring about obedience to our 
wishes in consolidation of the rail car- 
riers as finally determined by us, but its 
ruthless use as is here proposed by the 
majority can not be justified. 


sioner Farrell joins in this dissent. 


Opinion to Be Made Public 
On National Origins Clause 


President Hoover, it was stated orally 
at the White House March 16, expects 


| to make public March 18 the opinion of the President to forego issuance of | ficient transportation system in the world | 
say that the Nickel Plate and the Wheel-| received from the Attorney General on|the proclamation if he considers this| and yet, at the present time, freight rates 


Page 7, Col. 
Daily statement of the United States 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 


Bulletin of the United 
March, 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics, De- 
a bulletin 


ewe | 
passed on the applica-! 


wards solving the question of consolida- | 


im-! 


I am authorized to say that Commis- | ~ 


4 
District Court, Eastern District of 
|New York, holds patent on one-man 
folding top for vehicles is invalid and 
therefore not infringed. (Wolfe v. 
Bedford-Chevrolet Co.) 
1 


1 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Customs 


Adjudication of tariff rates on variety 
of goods is sought in Customs Court. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


6 
6 


Education 


The Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, issues a reading 
course of 40 books for boys and girls. 

Page 9, Col, 7 


Foreign Affairs 


‘ 


|nounced by the Department of State. 


' 
- 
‘i 


Mr. McNary Outlines 
Farm Relief Problems 


Page 2, Col. 5/ 


| Library by Dr. and Mrs. Otto H. F. | 


| Vollbehr, of Berlin. 


Page 7, Col. 1! 
See under “Shipping” and “Rail- 


| roads” headings. 


| peals. 


°2,Cl.5 Radio 


National Defense | 


The Department of War issues train- 
| ing regulations on physical training. 
! Page 9, Col. 7 
Army Signal Corps develops new ra- 
dio receiver for use in aircraft. 
| Page 2, Col. 4 
| Orders issued to the personnel of the) 
Department of War. 
| Page 9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Navy Department. 


Page 9 | 


Oil | 


| Y 
| Survey by Bureau of Mines shows 
motor gasoline 


during previous winter. 
Page 1, Col. 4; 


panded by the Department of 


culture, Commerce and State. These; 


| broadcasting problems 
‘New York. 


ess facilities, according to the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, 
William P. MacCyacken, Jr. 


dio receiver for use in aircraft. 
Page 2, Col. 4 | Federal agencies for veterans’ relief. 


‘Railroads 


Commissioners Brainerd and Porter in 
‘eport 
merce Commission finding acquisition of 
marketed this winter' stock in Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad 
Changes in Foreign Service ave an-'slightly more volatile than that sold to be illegal. 


Decisions on page 4. 


Radio Commission to hold hearing on 
of Brooklyn, 


Page 5, Col. 7 


Safety in flying aided by use of wire- ni 


Page 1, Col. 3 
Army Signal Corps develops new ra- 
Ww 


Full text of dissenting opinions of S 


and order of Interctate Com- 


Trade Practices 


{ 
| Veterans 


Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 


Page 4 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
4 





Trade Commission to issue further 


report on effect of resale-price agree- 


nents. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


Representative 
ith President on 


Williamson confers 
proposal to unify 


Page 1, Col. 6 
The Medical Bulletin of the United 
tates Veterans’ Bureau for March, 


1929, 


age 


9, Col. 7 


‘Wholesale Trade 


Wholesale prices in February de- 


Page 6, Col. 2 clined from January average. 


Summary of rate decisions made pub- | 


which is to expand the markets for farm , culture. Examinaticn of the freight rate 
| products, should be continued and ex-| structure should be hastened with the 
Agri-; purpose of relieving those sections which ' 


are now bearing an undue part of the 


|same Departments should provide a mar-' freight burden. 


ae | 
Steps to Prevent Overproduc-| 
tion Are Advocated. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


production as required by market con-' 
ditions, and not selfishly look merely 
1 to their own personal interest. 

Coupled with a program to adjust pro- 
duction to market requirements should 
go a plan of reducing production costs | 
| wherever possible through the adoption 
‘of more efficient methods of farming. 
The degree of efficiency varies widely in 
agriculture, as in any industry. The 
technique of farming is continually | 
| changing. The adoption of the most ap-; 
| proved principles and practices in farm 
organization and operation undoubtedly 
will result in further reducing the cost | 
of producing many farm products. 

Much undoubtedly can ‘be done to 
broaden the domestic markets for many’ 
farm products. This can be accomplished 
in part by expanding the industrial and 
other uses of agricultural products. We 
may well encourage, wherever feasible, ; 
substitution of domestic for imported raw 
materials. We should speed up our 
studies of the industrial use to which 
farm products may be put. 

Foreign markets and foreign competi- 
tion are no less important. A large part 
of the products produced on American 
farms finds its way to foreign markets 
and about 90 per cent of American farm 
products are affected by foreign competi- | 
tion. | 
Promotional work, the purpose of 


| 


origins provision of the Immigration Act | 
of 1924. 

Failure of the 70th Congress to post- , 
| pone the application of the provision re- | 
‘quires the President to issue a procla: | 
mation April 1, making the method of 
|national origins the basis for comput- 
| ing the immigration quota, effective July | 
1, The question of the possible right | 


ket information service on foreign com-; 
petition and demand which will keep 


of the influences which tend to increase | 
or decrease the foreign outlets for their 


foreign countries. i 

In the marketing of farm products; 
there undoubtedly is room for the elimi-' 
nation of much waste. The spread be- 
tween the prices paid by the consumer 
and prices received by the producer has 
widened tremendously in recent years. | 
The development of efficient cooperative , 
marketing associations in some cases has 
resulted in effecting significant econ- 
omies. There is also room for the con-! 
solidation of the innumerable units now , 
in the many fields of distribution. Un-} 
sound and improper practices in certain 
fields of distribution should be dealt with 
adequately and firmly. | 

Perhaps one of the most promising! 
avenues of approach in the marketing | 
field is through the further development 
of sound cooperative marketing associa- | 
tions. Through such associations it should 
be possible to better adjust production to 
needs of the markets and also market! 
products in an effective manner. The re- | 
search and informational service now 
provided for cooperative associations by 
the Department of Agriculture should be. 
srtengthened and credit facilities should 
be provided with which to finance the ac- 
quisition by cooperatives of physical fa- 
cilities. 

In this connection I desire to emphasize , 
the need of broadening the Federal In.- | 


' 


| termediate Credit system. In sections of , 


the country where the small banks are 
not adequately serving agriculture there 


in undoubtedly a place for the establish-' involves these long-time phases which I! A pi 
ment of credit corporations, livestock | have just discussed, as well as the imme-| People claim that Great Britain, Scot-,; would make 


loan companies and other financial units ‘ 
through which agriculture may tap the! 
reservoir of credit provided by the In, | 
termediate Credit Banks. ‘ 

America undoubtedly has the most ef- | 


' 


ing & Lake Erie shall be a part of the|the question of Presidential authority in| course advisable was submitted to the| in some sections of the country are bear | 


same larger unit. Will we now 


go|connection with the so-called national, Attorney General, j 


ing down with undue weight on agri- 


It should be possible to insure against 
these hazards for agriculture as busi- 


! American farmers thoroughly apprized,;ness men now insure against risks in: 


other forms of business. At the present 
time, however, there is no adequate in- 


: _ | products, as well as the outlook for in-| formation with which to measure these 
cause them to increase or decrease their | creasing or decreasing competition in! hazards for the making of 


insurance 
rates. In order to. meet this defect in 
our information I have had before the 
Senate a measure providing for careful 
study of the hazards in growing crops 
in the various sections of the country 
and the feasibility of writing insurance 
protection against such hazards. On the 
basis of such information it should be 
possible for the commercial insurance 
agencies successfully to write general 
crop insurance which would be of great 
benefit in reducing the hazards in agri- 
culture. Such information, too, might 
indicate the feasibility of crop reinsur- 
ance by either commercial or Govern- 
ment agencies. 

Our consideration of a long-time pro- 
gram for agriculture would not, be com- 
plete without a reference to the farm tax- 
ation situation. Taxes are now unbear- 
ably oppressive on farm lands in most 
sections of the country. Something 
must be done to shift this burden from 
the shoulders of producers. Whether 
this is accomplished through greater 
economies in the expenditure of State and 
local revenues, the increase in the size of 
the taxing unit, or the opening up of new 
sources of revenue—it is a problem that 
must be seriously reckoned with in any 
solution of the present difficulties of 
farmers. Since most taxes paid by farm- 
ers are collected by State and local units, 
relief must come through legislative ac- 
tion by the States. 

In my opinion, the ultimate solution of 
the perplexing problem of farm relief 


diate one of emergency legislation which 
Congress has been called in special ses- 
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|New Basis Urged 
| For Immigration 


| National Origins Plan Advo- 
cated by Mr. Jenkins. 


[Continued from Page’ 8. 
, longer hesitate to take a firm stand in 
| this matter.’ ; 

“This report was unanimously adopted 
by the congress of the National Society 
Sons of the American Revolution and 
was published in the official bulletin of 
the society, entitled ‘The Minute Man,’ 
of the 


‘which is sent to every member 
society for his perusal and information. 

It goes without saying that no plan 
of restricting immigration will be en- 
_tirely satisfactory to all of those re- 
'stricted. In our program of restriction 
‘we have already determined that those 
| best qualified to fit into our body politic 
should be favored and those least qual- 
\ified to udvance our standards of life 
jand citizenship should be held back. This 
test should not be applied in any spirit 
of unkindness or injustice. Those phys- 
ically unfit are excluded, regardless of 
their nationality. Smaller quotas are 
granted to countries whose customs and 
laws and whose background is different 
from ours. 
those cou.tries whose institutions most 
nearly resemble ours. This theory is 
|well understood and accepted. “The 
|trouble d-es not come from countries 
‘whose institutions are different from 
ours, but from the countries that closely 
resemble us in many ways. 


i} | 


Under the! for lack of 


‘Summary of 1928 Activities 
Indicates Year Was Mark- 
ed by Consolidation 
Of Position. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| overproduction, claiming that it was due 
‘largely to increase in domestic consump- 
tion, the request was met, not as in the 
case of Germany by a reduction of the 
penalty for overproduction for domestic 
consumption combined with a limitation 
of the ratio of exports to total produc- 
tion, but by a horizontal reduction in 
penalty to $2 per ton (instead of $4), 
|without distinction between domestic 
consumption and exvorts or limitation 
on the latter, but with a correspondingly 
‘reduced participation in the proceeds 
from penalties. 

, France’s overproduction for the first 
;quarter of 1928 to the extent of about 
14,000 tons, as compared with an under- 
production of 144,000 tons during the 
‘last quarter of 1927, led to a request 
for an increase in the total quota by 
France as well as by Belgium, which 
was subsequently withdrawn. France's 
overproduction for the whole year was 
255,000 tons, as compared with an under- 
production of nearly 700,000 tons in 
1927. 

At the July meeting of the cartel there 
was some discussion of the formation of 
;the Steel Export Association in the 
‘United States and its probable effect on 
the formation of subsidiary selling 
| syndicates for secondary steel products. 
An important change was made in the 
|rates of fines for overproduction by re- 
ducing them to $1 per ton for the first 
7% per cent of the quota, $2 per ton 
‘for the next 2% per cent, and $4 per 
ton for the remainder. Germany re- 
tained the $1 per ton rate of penalty 
for overproduction for domestic con- 
sumption on the basis of 72 per cent of 
its total quota and had her monthly ex- 
port quota increased from 275,000 to 
309,000 tons. Thus, from the German 
standpoint, the disadvantage of the new 
penalty rates lies in the reduction in the 
amount of refund from fines she is likely 
to receive as the chief contributor. 

Quota Allctments.. 

Another important change was the 
separation of the constituent members 
of the Central European group for the 
| purpose of quota allotment at the request 
of Czechoslovakia. It will be recalled 
that the Central European group was 
originally allotted a joint quota, equiva- 
lent to 7.272 per cent of the total quota, 
which the participating three countries 
| divided among themselves. This change 
was occasioned largely by the conflict 
|of interests between the Czech produc- 
ers for export and the Austrian and 


|Hungarian plants producing primarily 9» 


for domestic consur:ption. 

There has been a consistent policy of 
resisting demands for an increase in total 
quota, which might have interfered with 
the upward price trend, and of allaying 
the dissatisfaction of the countries sub- 
ject to penalties for overproduction by 
making changes in the rates or the con- 
ditions of the penalty payments. The 
original reduction in the penalty rate for 
overproduction for domestic consumption, 
intended to meet the German claim, lost 
its effectiveness when the German domes- 
tic cemands declined in 1928, with the 
result that the German producers began 
to take a livelier interest in the export 
market and the German quota was raised 


_to 300,000 tons a month. 


Penalty Rates Reduced. 

The claims of Belgium and Czechoslo- 
vakia were met by the reduction in the 
penalty rates within 10 per cent of the 
quota; Czechoslovakia, in addition, ob- 
tained total exemption for overproduc- 
tion for export purposes and a sufficiently 
high export quota, with a promise of fu- 
ture increases in proportion to the in- 
crease in total quota. The concession to 
| Czechoslovakia in regard to the penalty 
for domestic consumption is the first in- 
| stance of recognition by the cartel that 
domestic consumption should not figure 
|in the calculation of the overproduction 
denalty. No change was made in mem- 
bership, Poland still remaining outside 
the cartel. 

At the Sentember meeting, German 
| producezs raised the question as to the 
| responsibility of German members for 
|that part of overproduction contributed 
| by the independent German producers, 
During the negotiations preceding the 
establishment. of the cartel the independ- 
ents were left out of consideration be- 
| cause they were not operating. The ques- 
| tion was submitted to a special commit- 
tee and was settled at the December 
meeting by making the German members 
responsible for the output of the inde- 
pendents un to 1 per cent of the total 
quota. or 126,000 tons a year, the re- 
mainder to be apportioned among the 
other members of the cartel in accord- 
ance with their respective quotas. 

Sugzestions Asked. 

The December meeting was more or 
legs effected by the approaching: expira- 
tion, on May 1, 1929. of the period for 
denunciation, According to Article IX, 
notice of withdrawal on October 1, 1929, 
must be given before May 1, 1929; such 
notice by one country allows other par- 
ticipating countries to withdraw on the 
same date. The president suggested the 


gestions for changes on the part of 
countries favoring the continuation of 

the cartel. f 
The question of indennifying German 
producers for underproduction conse- 
quent on the Ruhr strike was ‘left open 
statistical material, Ac- 


census of 1890 plan Germany and the cording to the latest information this 


'Irish Fre2 State and the Scandinavian 


;countries are granted’ quotas that are 1928 was 


|considere  } 


* many as out of proportion | points for decision in this 


underproduction for the last quarter of 
405,000 tons. Among the 
connection is 


,to quotas granted to other countries | whether the strike should be considered 


| when tle 
is consilei 4. 


land, and North Ireland are granted a for,underproduction beyond the 
ilarger quc:a under the national-origins cent limit ( : 


otal population of the nation; as coming under the 
On the other hand, many |} VII 


regarding force majeure, which 
it possible to compensate 


‘ ten per 
316,000 tons), or whether the 


sion to consider and which indisputably | Plan than they are entitled to when the compensation should take the form of 


constitutes our country’s major economic} total population of the nation is con- 
‘ in quotas as 

Without question. a tariff bill, fashioned provide] under these two systems is so 
adequately to protect the producers of :great as t~ cause scrious consideration, | 


problem. 


farm products against runious foreign 
competition, will b> passed, 


? 


;sidered. The difference 


| To be continued in the issue of 
j March 19, 


corresponding increase in quota for the 
succeeding quarter. 

The section of the report covering 
foreign cement and rayon cartels 
will be published in the issue of 
March 19, 
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Larger quotas are given to #4visability of early submission of sug- .¢ 


provision of Article 


¢ 
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